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INTO THE HAVEN. 



CHAPTER L 



AFTER THE STORM. 




T was a wild night. The sky was black and 
lowering save where, in the rifts of the fly- 
T ing clouds, a frightened star shone moment- 
arily, or the struggling moon shot forth a fitful 
gleam. Heavy showers fell at brief intervals, 
driving fiercely to and fro in the grasp of the 
angry wind. The storm swept along the southern 
coast carrying danger and destruction in its 
train, and sending many a thrill of agony to 
hearts whose loved ones were "in peril on the 



sea. 



ft 



In the fishing hamlet of Little Haven, as else- 
where, that night was one of fearful anxiety. 
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The boats had gone out in the sunshine of the 
early morning bearing the breadwinners of the 
hamlet, and who could tell how many would be 
welcomed home? It was a tiny place, just a few 
white-washed cottages nestling together in the 
shadows of the cliffs, and so near the sea that in 
unusual high tides the waves had been known to 
reach the very doors. A rude stone pier jutting 
a few yards out to the bay served as a landing 
place for the boats, and many leave-takings and 
glad welcomings these w^ave-beat stones had wit- 
nessed. A little chapel was built half-way up 
the cliff, surely no stranger site for a sanctuary 
had ever been chosen; but it was safe from high 
tides, and seemed to keep watch and ward on 
the hamlet beneath. 

In the solitary chamber of one of the smallest 
cottages on this stormy night, a fisherman's wife 
lay dying. It was a cheerless, comfortless place, 
for the head of the house was neither industrious 
nor God-fearing, and all human affections and 
kindly impulses seemed to have died in his 
hardened heart. Black Bill Wild he was called 
in Little Haven, and not without cause. He 
had gone to sea with the rest in the morning, 
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and his wife, gentle loving all-forgiving Mary 
Wild, lay at home alone. Yet not quite alone, 
for on a little stool by her bedside knelt a boy, 
with a pale earnest face, and tender blue eyes, 
bent with intense love upon her. It was her 
one child, her darling Ben, the joy and comfort 
of her sad and lonely life. A fire flickered 
feebly in the grate, and a dip candle burned 
dimly on the table, casting a faint uncertain 
light on the faces of these two, one so near the 
haven of eternal rest, and the other just setting 
out upon life's stormy sea. For a long time 
there had been no sound in the quiet room, save 
the moaning of the storm, and the angry voice of 
the billows spending their strength against the 
mighty cliffs. The sick woman's eyes were 
closed, and she might have been thought asleep 
save for the moving of her lips, as if in silent 
prayer. The child kneeling by her bed grew 
timid at last at the long stillness, and laid his 
warm hand on hers, saying pitifully: 

" Mother, speak to me." 

She opened her eyes and smiled at him, after 
a moment her faint voice spoke: 

" Benny, what time is't o' the clock?" 
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" Half -past nine, mother/' answered Ben 
promptly. " It's awful windy, don't you hear it? 
and the sea's risen tip ever so high." 

" I hear it, Benny," she said, still feebly. "It's 
not the first storm I've seen in Little Haven. 
It'll soon be over, though, not long, not long." 

Her eyelids drooped again, and she seemed to 
wander in her thoughts. She murmured of the 
Waters of Galilee, and Christ who stilled its 
tempest, a story she had known and loved now 
for many years. 

" Benny, dear," she said at length, " I'm going 
away home to-night, my darling, right into the 
haven — God's haven I've told ye of many a time, 
Benny — I'm so glad it's come at last, but for you, 
my little son." 

He was but a child, but he understood her, 
and a great pitiful cry came up from' the depths 
of his breaking heart: 

"Oh, mother, can't I go too? Won't God let 
me into the haven too? I Ve nobody but you." 

Her feeble hand went out and touched his 
curly head with infinite love, infinite tenderness. 

"By-and-by, Benny, when it's His time you'll 
come to me, but not yet. God knows what it is 
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to me to leave you, my darling, but it's His will, 
and it's been a weary weary time, but the haven's 
come at last." 

Such peace, such happiness stole into her face 
that the child could only look and wonder. 

" Listen to me, Benny, I haven't long to speak, 
my precious, but ye'll mind what I say. When 
I'm gone, Benny, promise me you'll never leave 
father. Stay with him and keep him in mind o' 
me; and perhaps some day ye'll have helped to 
bring him back to the right way, an' we'll all 
meet in the haven at last: promise me, Benny." 

" I never will go away from him, mother," said 
the boy earnestly, knowing well, child though he 
was, how heavy the vow he was taking, " an' I'll 
pray every day that father may be a better man, 
an' love me some, an' come to the haven at 
last." 

It was infinitely touching to hear the childish 
tones repeating his mother's words, and to hear 
the sad faltering of his voice. 

** An', Benny," went on his mother very ear- 
nestly, "never forget God, and never do any- 
thing he wouldn't like. Don't swear, nor lie, nor 
steal, my darlin', for He hates all them things. 
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an* I want my little son to be one of God's ser- 
vants. He's been so good to me." 

Oh wondrous love! wondrous faith and trust 
which gave utterance to these words from a poor 
dying woman whose life from its outset had been 
one of continual suflFering and sorrow! 

"I'll mind every word, mother," said Ben. 

" That's all, my darlin'," said she almost in a 
whisper. "Love God, stick by father, and re- 
member me." 

"Love Gk)d, stick by father, remember me," 
repeated Ben. For what remained of life to 
him, these words must and would be his motto 
now. After that there was a long silence. 

The storm seemed to be increasing outside, and 
the noise of the sea was like thunder. 

"There'll be wrecks an' drownin' this night, 
Benny," said the sick woman drowsily. "God 
send back father safe, for he isn't ready to go 
yet. Kiss me, Benny darlin', mother's little son." 

The child raised himself and flung his arms 
across the bed, all his little heart going out in a 
passion of bitter weeping. His mother laid her 
hand on his head, and the touch seemed to 
soothe him; for by-and-by the sobs grew fainter 
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and fainter, and then greW still altogether. His 
mother fell into a light slumber, and fearing to 
disturb or waken her, Ben crept away to the 
fire and sat down on his little stool and hid his 
face. 

By-and-by he slept too, and the hours sped. 

Morning broke, and the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky; the storm was over now. 

Another storm was over too, for at daybreak 
Mary Wild closed her eyes on earth for ever, 
and with a great gladness entered into God's 
haven at last 





CHAPTER IL 

MOTHERLESS BEN. 

jUST when the storm-clouds sank away 
beyond the sea-line and the autumn sun 
sent forth a cheerful gladness on the heaving 
waters, Bill Wild's boat sailed into the bay safe 
and sound, and laden with the spoil of the sea. 
It was one of the largest boats in Little Haven, 
and was the joint property of three men of whom 
Bill Wild was one. The Polly Ann was the 
first boat to come home, and the crew reported to 
the anxious watchers on the pier, that as far as 
they knew the majority of the Little Haven 
boats had escaped serious damage. Far out at 
sea numberless tiny black specks, gradually 
coming nearer and nearer, told that the rest 
would come safely in before the day was many 
hours older. 

" There wam't no squall to speak o' out in the 
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open sea/' said Bill Wild as he sprang up the 
flight of steps to the pier. " But it's been a dirty- 
night all along the coast. We see'd a steamer an' 
two sloops fast on the Scaur Rocks. Any o' you 
women know how my old 'oman's been all night?" 
Bill Wild was a tall strong man with a dark 
sinister-looking face and black eyes peering out 
beneath heavy brows. A moment's silence fol- 
lowed his question, then a shrill voice spoke. 
" She died through the night all by herself, Bill 
Wild, an' that little mite o' a Ben sittin' sleepin' 
by the fire. He came ruimm' to me this momin' 
cryin' like to break his heaxt. I hope you're 
perfectly easy in your mind, Bill Wild. There 
wam't a sweeter cretur goin' than yer wife, an' 
her heart's been broke if ever heart was — " 

" Shut up, will ye, Sally Jones," said BiU Wild 
savagely, " or p'r'aps I'll make ye." 

" 'Twouldn't be no new thing for ye to strike 
a woman," returned honest Sally Jones blimtly. 
" But ye daren't lift yer hand to me. Bill Wild." 

Bill Wild said no more. He busied himself 
about the boat helping to land the herrings in 
dogged silence, but evidently in no haste to go 
home to his dead wife and his motherless boy. 
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The women moved to the end of the pier talk- 
ing together in whispers of poor Mary Wild and 
her short unhappy life, till by-and-by the tiny 
black specks at sea grew bigger and bigger, and 
they could almost distinguish the diflFerent boats. 
Just when they were within a few hundred yards 
of the shore Bill Wild turned his back on the 
pier and strode slowly along the pebbly beach 
where the storm had swept up a long line of 
driftwood. His cottage was at the further end 
of the hamlet, at the foot of the narrow steep 
path leading up the cliff to the church. The 
door was open, and on the bench at the side sat 
a little figure crouching together with his face 
hidden on his knees. It was Ben. He had 
watched his father s boat come in, and when he 
saw him striding along the beach had bent his 
head a moment only to sJty over to himself very 
low: 

" Love Grod — stick by father — ^remember me." 

" What ye doin' sittin' outside, Ben," said his 
father roughly, "an' the door open on yer mother." 

" Sally Jones said it didn't matter whether the 
door was open or not, father," said the child 
timidly, and slipping from his seat as he spoke. 

(168) 
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"rm feared to bide in there, she's so cold and white, 
not like mother." Bill Wild pushed the boy 
before him into the house. The blind was drawn 
and the room was thus in semi-darkness. He 
strode to the window directly and pulled up the 
blind. Then he went to the side of the bed. Sally 
and another kindly neighbour had already per- 
formed the last offices for Mary Wild, and her 
white garments were hardly whiter than her face. 

Whatever feeling of remorse or grief passed 
through her husband's mind as his eyes dwelt 
upon the thin worn face of her who had been a 
faithful loving wife to him even through many 
sorrows, no softening came upon his face, and he 
drew the sheet over her face and turned to the 
child. 

"What for did ye let the fire out, boy; Tm 
famished o' hunger an' not a bite to eat. Help 
to light it, quick. Ye'll need to be o' some use 
now. I wish ye'd been a gal." Ben ran hastily 
to the closet and brought out a handful of sticks 
and a few pieces of coal. These he laid on the 
grate and held a match to it, his father watching 
him pipe in mouth from the settle in the window. 
Then he set on the kettle and got out cups 

(163) B 
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and the bread and sugar. He had been long 
used to do many little things for his ailing 
mother, and it had indeed been a labour of love. 
Now the same labours must be done for his father 
all the more faithfully because there, was not 
much love to lighten it. 

"Ye're a handy bit chap," said his father at 
length when the tea was made and he drew in to 
partake of his breakfast, and these few ungracious 
words were Ben's reward. His father bade him 
have some with him, but Ben shook his head 
saying he was not hungry; in truth the child was 
too sorrowful to eat. Immediately after break- 
fast Bill Wild left the house and sauntered down 
to the pier, where the boats had now come in, 
and there was a great bustle and stir. Ben 
moved about the little house very softly as if 
fearing to disturb the quiet sleeper, and when 
everything was put in its place at last, he stole 
out again to the bench at the door, and curling 
himself up, watched the busy throng on the pier 
and Ustened to the hum of their voices. It was 
a beautiful morning, the air sharp and bracing as 
it often is after a storm, and here and there a 
sea-gull lighted a moment on the sun-crested 
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waves, and uttered its shrill discordant note. 
By-and-by Ben's eyes, tired of watching the 
moving crowd on the pier, wandered to the sea 
and dwelt long on its changing loveliness. The 
poor little ignorant child had an intense love of the 
great sea, which had moaned his lullaby in baby- 
hood, and spoke to him yet with a voice dearer 
than any on earth save his mother's. Hers was 
stilled now, but in listening to the voices of the 
waves he heard her speak again, and somehow 
did not feel as if she had gone quite away from 
him for ever. In the afternoon the undertaker 
came from Shoremouth, and Ben looked on won- 
deringly while they measured his mother's still 
figure, but he dared not ask his father what it 
meant. Then next day the men came again, 
bearing with them this time the long black box 
into which they laid her and screwed down the 
lid. Then Ben remembered how they had done 
just so with little Jimmy Jones who had died in 
summer, and how soon after he had been laid in 
the little rude graveyard on the grassy slope of 
the diff. Then there came upon the desolate 
child a full sense of his loneliness, and he crept 
away out to the beach and wandered on till tired; 
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at last he flung himself in a sheltered fissure in 
the rocks and sobbed himself to sleep. It was 
dusk when he awoke, and the waves were lapping 
up almost to his feet, a little longer and they 
would have broken over his sleeping figure. Ben 
smiled as he saw how near the great waters were 
to him, and rising up waded round the jutting 
points, and narrow inlets, sometimes up to the 
knees in water, but caring nothing, he was in his 
element. When he reached home his father was 
out, and the fire just dying in the grate. It was 
almost dark, yet light enough for him to see the 
coffin on the bed, and he started back affrighted. 
As long as his mother had lain there and he 
could see her face he had felt no fear, but now he 
trembled from head to foot, and hastily closing 
the door fled along the street to the house of 
kind-hearted Sally Jones. She welcomed him 
warmly, and gave him a slice of bread and mug 
of milk for supper. 

" Ye'd best bide wi' me overnight, Benny," she 
said, "yer father'U sleep i' the boat I'm thinkin', 
an' ye can't bide i' the house by yerself all 
night." 

And Ben thankfully said "Yes," and crept 
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into the comer of the bed beside Sally's own 
little ones. 

The door of the other room was ajar, and 
hearing his voice, low and earnestly, Sally moved 
to it to listen. It was only Ben repeating over 
to himself, two or three times: 

" Love God, stick by father, remember me." 

Guessing whose the words had been, Sally 
moved softly away and went on with her work, 
her eyes brimming over with tears. Her heart 
ached for the desolate child, and well it might. 

Many sorrowful days were in store for Mary 
Wild's motherless boy. 







f 





CHAPTER m. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

EXT day Mary Wild was buried. In the 
afternoon a few of the fishermen came to 
the house, and between them carried her 
up the steep path to the churchyard on the slope 
of the cliff. Her husband walked beside them, 
his face serious, as became the occasion, but there 
was not much sorrow in his heart. Ben was not 
among them. An hour before he had crept up 
that path and was already in the churchyard 
waiting by the new-made grave. A poor, for- 
lorn, desolate little mortal he looked, and those 
eyes of his, full as they were of most pitiful 
yearning and sorrow, might have touched the 
hardest. Slowly the little company wound up 
the path, and entering the open gate, came to- 
wards the grave. Then the clergyman in his 
white surplice came out of the vestry behind the 
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chapel. He was an elderly man, pale and care- 
worn; he had come through much tribulation, 
and was specially fitted to administer consolation 
to the sorrowing ones of earth. He was not per- 
sonally acquainted with Bill Wild or with his 
wife, for his charge was wide and scattered, and 
though a hard-working conscientious pastor, it 
was impossible for him to be in close relations 
with every member of his flock. A curate min- 
istered in the Little Haven chapel every Sabbath, 
Mr. Moore coming only once or twice in a quarter. 
He visited the dwellers in the hamlets once in 
each year; but in the multitude of other matters 
engrossing his mind and thoughts he had for- 
gotten Mary Wild, although at the time he had 
been much struck by her evident piety and faith. 
Ben crouched behind the tombstone and looked 
and listened in wonderment. Mr. Moore opened 
his prayer-book and read a few appropriate 
verses, and then ofiered up a prayer, simple 
and touching, craving divine comfort for the 
sorrowing relatives of the dead. There was only 
one to whom his words could fittingly apply, and 
that was Ben. Then the clergyman went back 
to the vestry, the earth was shovelled into the 
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grave, and the sexton began to replace the turf. 
Then the company turned and slowly left the 
churchyard; all but Ben. He waited till they 
had passed through the gates, when he rose 
and crouched down on the turf close to the 
grave. The sexton knew him, and did not 
send him away, or speak to him at all. The 
child did not cry, only sat looking before him 
with that fixed unutterable yearning in his 
eyes, more pitiful than tears. By-and-by Mr. 
Moore came out of the vestry again, with his 
hat and coat on, and paused for a moment on 
the path to say a word to the sexton; then his 
eyes fell on Ben. 

"Who are you, my boy?" he said kindly. 

"Ben Wild," answered he simply, and then 
raising his eyes to the clergyman's face he 
added, pointing to the grave, "She was my 
mother." 

"She has not left you quite alone, has she?" 
inquired Mr. Moore more kindly still. 

" Yes," said Ben. " At least there's father." 

The words told the minister a long story. 

"There is no use staying here now, my 
boy," he said gently, "will you walk down 
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the path with me, I should like to speak to 

you?" 

Ben rose at once, although he would have 
liked to linger there a little longer. The sexton 
went to lock the vestry and see about some other 
things, while the clergyman and little Ben turned 
from the churchyard. 

" Do you know where your mother has gone, 
my boy?" asked Mr. Moore, looking dovna into the 
hofa face with those deep eyes of his. 

*' Into God's haven, sir," answered Ben prompt- 
ly. "She said God would let me in there too 
some day, and father too, perhaps, if he came 
back to the right way. Oh! sir, I did want to 
go with her when she went.'' 

" In God's good time, Ben, my boy," said the 
clergyman in full earnest tones, "He will take all 
his children into the haven." 

" Yes, mother said that, sir," answered Ben. 

There was a moment's silence. The clergyman 
turned his eyes seawards, thinking to himself 
that this poor fisherman's wife had been one of 
God's " hidden ones," whose work for Him will 
only be known at the great day when all secrets 
are revealed. 
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" Good-day, sir," said the child's timid voice at 
his elbow. "I must run home and see to father's 
tea. There's nobody but me to do it, you 
know." 

Mr. Moore looked at Ben compassionately. 

"Nobody but you now to do everything, Ben; 
have you no brothers or sisters?" 

"No," answered Ben, surprised at the question. 
" Mother had only me to do things for her when 
she was ill." 

"Have you been to school?" was Mr. Moore's 
next question. 

" No, sir; mother taught me the alphabet and 
some hymns she knew. Father couldn't afford 
it> she said." 

" Wouldn't you like to go, my boy?" 

" Yes, but I can't," answered he simply. 

" Not even though some one could be found to 
pay for you, Ben?" 

A slight flush rose to the boy's face. 

"I mustn't leave father, sir. I promised 
mother not to, all my life. I am to keep him in 
mind of her, and try and bring him back to the 
right way. Mother said that, sir." 

The clergyman was much moved. 
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" God grant you may be able," he said ear- 
nestly. "You are very young to have such a 
charge laid upon your shoulders; but who 
knows," he added to himself. " One of the weak 
things of the world can do much in God's hands. 
Well, Ben, I must go now, but some day I shall 
come to Little Haven and see you." 

" Very well, sir, I'll be sure to look for you." 

"And remember you will join mother in God's 
haven by-and-by," added Mr. Moore. "My boy, 
good-bye." 

He shook him by the hand, then Ben walked 
off to the cottage very slowly, thinking how 
much kinder he was than the minister who 
usually preached in the chapel. 

There was nobody in the house when he went 
in, for Bill Wild had gone straight from the 
churchyard to Shoremouth without bestowing a 
thought on the boy. But Ben did not much 
care, he felt easier and happier when his father 
was not at home. O happy children of loving 
fathers, is it not a terrible thing for a child to be 
afraid of his father? 

Ben stirred up the fire, and hunted about till 
he got something to eat, and then stole out again. 
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It was SO lonely, so still in the quiet house, he 
started even at the sound of his own footsteps 
crossing the floor. He drew the door behind 
him, and left it on the latch; there was no fear 
of burglars in Little Haven. Then he wandered 
listlessly along the beach to the pier. It was 
cold enough there, although the sky was bright, 
and a grand sunset bathing sea and sky in a 
golden glory. He went to the very end of it, 
and stood a little while looking into the bright 
green water washing the old stones; then gave 
a look at the Polly Ann, and not finding much 
to interest him there, sauntered back again to 
the shore. There were plenty of children play- 
ing about the doors, but Ben did not care to join 
them. He had never been one of them; from his 
earliest years the child had preferred to be with 
his mother, or listening to the talk of elderly 
people. The fun and frolic and games of other 
boys never seemed to have interest for him. He 
was too shy and timid for their rude rough ways, 
and was nicknamed among them Baby Ben. 
Little it mattered to him. He sauntered on and 
on, picking up a pebble here and a shell there, 
and tossing it into the sea, or sometimes wading 
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into the little shallow pools after a frisky little 
crab^ or standing still a moment to watch the 
flight of a sea-bird till it was lost to sight. He 
sat down at last in a little cleft between two 
rocks, and began idly making strange uncouth 
letters and figures on the firm wet sand. And 
just then he heard a low whining sound, and 
looking up he saw a lean ragged-looking dog, 
half retriever half spaniel, standing a few 
yards from him, looking at him with beseech- 
ing eyes. 

" Poor doggie," said he, holding out his hand. 
*' Come, doggie." 

The dog wagged his tail and came close to 
him, and rubbed his head against his shoulder. 
Ben was delighted, and stroked and patted him, 
till he lay down contentedly at his feet, as if he 
had found what he was looking for. Ben rose 
then and walked on a few steps to see if he would 
follow him; of course he did. He ran dose by 
his side, whining again, as if asking not to be 
left behind. Oh! if he might but keep him, 
thought Ben, it would be something to love, and 
something to love him. Well he would take 
him home that night, and perhaps nobody might 
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daim him, and he might keep him altogether — 
that is, if his father would let him. The sun 
had set now, and a cloud was coming up away 
over the sea, and the wind had a wail in it now, 
as if another storm was coming soon. Ben 
walked on a little quicker towards home, the dog 
following closely at his heels; and when he went 
into the house, in ran doggie too, as if terribly 
afraid his new master would shut him outside. 
Ben got down a basin, broke a little bread, and 
poured some milk over it, and watched with 
delight how his new friend seemed to enjoy it. 
After it was done he stretched himself lazily on 
the mat before the fire blinking his eyes at it, 
and apparently quite satisfied that he had found 
a home to his mind. 

Twilight fell by-and-by, and darkness fol- 
lowed quick upon it, for the clouds had over- 
spread the whole sky, but still Ben's father did 
not come home. About nine o'clock the child 
felt himself growing drowsy, and opened the 
door to see if there were no signs of him. Bain 
had begun to fall, but the wind had gone down, 
and along the street he heard the voices of men 
talking loudly and excitedly, as men do when 
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they have taken too much drink. Among them 
he recognized his father, and knowing he was 
always angry and surly when he had been 
drinking, Ben crept back to the house, wondering 
what to do with the dog. Just as the footsteps 
were coming nearer the house, he opened the 
door of the little closet where he slept, and called 
the dog to come after him. He pointed beneath 
the bed, and the dog slipped beneath it obed- 
iently. Then Ben shut the door and went back 
to the fire. 

Presently his father came in. Ben looked at 
him timidly. 

"Do you want any supper, father?" 

'"No," growled Bill Wild. "Get oflF to bed with 
you, and be up sharp i' the morning; I want my 
breakfast afore seven." 

"Very well, father," answered Ben, thankful 
to be released so easily, and opening his closet 
door he slipped in and shut it again behind him. 
All this time the dog lay perfectly still in his 
hiding-place, as if understanding the necessity 
for it, and for a while Ben could not sleep for 
fear a chance sound would betray the dog's 
presence 
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But by-and-by weariness conquered fear, and 
he fell asleep. The dog slept too beneath the 
bed, and so did Bill Wild in his chair at the 
hearth. Thus the night passed away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




UNLOOKED-FOR VISITORS. 

jHE PoUy Ann was to go out to sea with 
the tide in the morning. By six o'clock 
Ben was astir; and stealing out of his 
closet, closing the door behind them to keep 
the dog out of sight, he proceeded to light 
the fire, and set on the kettle. His father 
still slept heavily in his chair, but the noise 
awoke him and he roused up, surly and morose, 
as a man always is after drinking the night 
before. 

" Look spry, young un," he said ; " it's gettin' on, 
an I see Tim and Jerry at the Polly Ann al- 
ready." He lighted his pipe and sauntered to 
the door, leaned up against the lintel waiting for 
his breakfast. Ben's nimble feet and hands did 
their duty well, and it was on the table in a very 
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short time. Bill Wild came in then, and sitting 
down to the table began to eat without ever 
thinking of oflFering a word of thanks to the God 
who had preserved him during the night. But 
Ben did not forget. He shut his eyes and 
said the words of grace his mother had taught 
him, and his father was too busy eating to take 
much notice of him. Just as Ben lifted his mug 
to his mouth there came a great scratching and 
whining at the closet door, and the child grew 
sick with fear. 

"What's that, eh?" said his father fixing his 
keen eyes alternately on Ben s face and on the 
closet door. Then he rose and unfastening the 
latch threw it open, and out ran the dog 
wagging his tail joyfully. " What's the meanin' 
o' this, then?" asked Bill Wild. "When did I 
give ye leave to bring strange dogs into the 
house to sleep?" 

" 'Tis a stray dog I found on the shore, father," 
said the child timidly. "He followed me home, 
and I thought you wouldn't mind." " I do mind," 
said he; and opening the outer door he gave the 
dog a kick with his heavy boot and ordered him 
off. " Next time you do it maybe I'll give you 
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the same, my man. I can't afford to feed dogs as 
well as brats." 

Ben's eyes filled and his lips quivered painfully, 
but he made no answer back. 

"Fine way yeVe begun; han't ye tryin' to 
deceive yer father; but I'm too smart for ye. 
There ain't much I don't see, mind." 

It was needless information. Ben knew it too 
well already. The meal was finished in silence. 
Bill Wild ate heartily, but the rest of Ben's break- 
fast remained untouched. 

" Now, then, I'm off, youngster," said his father 
at last. "An' see an' don't bring that brute in 
here again. Behave yourself an' watch the 
house till I come back*" 

"When will you be back ? " asked Ben. " Can't 
tell; when I am back, I s'pose, and you'll see the 
PoUy Ann come into the bay when she does 
come. Mind about the dog. I'll hang him if he's 
about when I come back." 

So saying Bill Wild put on his hat and strode 
out of the house and along the beach to the pier. 
Ben proceeded to clear away the breakfast things, 
his little heart full to overflowing. It was hard 
to be deprived of his new friend just when he 
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was beginning to love him, and who might have 
so comforted him in his loneliness. By-and-by 
he went to the door to watch the boat go out, 
but she had not yet left the pier. Looking along 
towards the cliifs he saw the dog sitting discon- 
solately on the sand just a few hundred yards 
away, looking exactly as if he were waiting till 
the Polly Ann was gone, and then he would 
come back to the house. He rose and ran for- 
ward a few steps when he saw Ben, but the 
boy shook his head, and he sat down on his 
hind-legs looking beseechingly and wistfully as 
only a dog can. By-and-by the boat sailed 
gaily out of the bay in company with two 
others, and before very long they became tiny 
specks far out at sea. 

All this time the dog had sat still on the sand, 
so Ben went into the house and brought out a 
basin containing the remains of his own break 
fast. He went down to the sands with it in his 
hand, and watched the hungry animal swallow 
it with evident relish. 

"Dear old doggie, I wish I could keep you; but 
father won't let me, and I mustn't do it when he 
savs I'm not to," whispered the child with one 
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arm round the dog's neck. "So you must go 
away home, if you have any, and don't come here 
any more." 

The dog placed his paws on the boy's shoulders 
and licked his face, as much as to say he had 
found a home and a master to his liking and 
didn't want any other. And all that day he 
lingered about the shore, and at night crept up 
to the doorstep, but the loyal child would not 
disobey his father and let the animal in. So all 
the week the PoUy Ann was away the dog stayed 
roaming about with his little master and sharing 
his meals through the day, and at night keeping 
watch by the door. Ben had christened him 
Peter — ^not a pretty nor appropriate name for a 
dog, you may think; but it was the first that came 
into the child's mind, and the dog himself took to 
it quite naturally. At the end of a week the Polly 
Ann sailed into the bay again, and Bill Wild 
came home in a radiant good-humour. For the 
trip had been successful, and she came home laden 
with fish, which would realize a considerable sum 
to divide among her owners. 

Down on the sands lay Peter lazily blinking 
his eyes when Bill Wild came along to the cot- 
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tage, and when Ben ran to the door to meet his 
father the first words were: 

"Have you had the brute all the time after 
all?" 

" No, father," Ben hastened to explain. " He 
hasn't been once inside the house, not once since 
you went away; but he ran about with me all 
day and watched the house at night." 

" A likely story, eh ! " laughed BiU Wild. " Well, 
it don't matter; you can keep him if you like now, 
though he's no beauty." 

"Oh, thank you father," said Ben gratefully, 
astonished at the unusual good-humour. 

"He is a very nice dog if you know him." 
And while his father took some tea, Ben ran 
down to give Peter a hug and to whisper joy- 
fully he might come in now and stay all day 
and all night too, for father had said he could 
keep him. So Peter rose up very sedately and 
followed Ben into the house, and lay down 
at the fire quite contentedly. Bill Wild soon 
finished his tea, and to Ben's surprise proceeded 
to dress himself in his Sunday clothes. But 
he was too much afraid of him to ask where 
he was going. 
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*' Now, Ben," said his father, giving his face a 
finishing polish and his hair another smooth, '' Tm 
agoin' to Shoremouth to stay maybe a day or two. 
I'll not be long away. I want ye to make the 
place look real tidy and spick and span against I 
come back, and ye can have the dog for company, 
ye know." Ben was much mystified, but pro- 
mised to obey. 

" There's a shillin' for ye; be a good lad, and I'll 
give ye another when I come back, which won't 
be long. Now I'm oflF." 

And off he accordingly went, leaving Ben with 
the shining coin in his hand, sorely puzzled to 
understand this unusual kindness and most un- 
usual gift. 

" Oh, Peter, p'r'aps father's comin' back to the 
right way," he whispered to the dog; "and you 
an' me*ll be as happy as princes; won't we, 
Peter?" 

Peter wagged his stumpy tail and looked very 
wise and sympathetic. Ben sat down on his 
stool, looking at his shilling and rubbing it 
with his sleeve to make it brighter, and won- 
dered all the time what he would do with it, 
or rather what he would not do with it; for 
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he had never had such a great sum of money 
before, and thought it could surely buy half 
the world. 

He fell to wonderhag, too, what took his father 
to Shoremouth, and above all, what made him so 
good-natured. They were useless wonderings, 
all of them, as they could not possibly be solved. 
Just then the door opened and the kindly face of 
Sally Jones peeped in. 

"All alone, Benny lad," she said pleasantly. 
"I saw yer father off to Shoremouth or some- 
where, and thought I'd run along to see if ye 
needed anything done for ye, but I see the place 
is as tidy as tidy can be." 

"Father's away to Shoremouth for a day or 
two, he said, Mrs. Jones," answered Ben, " and he 
says I'm to keep Peter if I like." 

Sally Jones smiled at the boy's eager delight. 

" That's the dog Teddy and Nat's always har- 
pin' on, is it?" she asked. "Well, he may be 
good, Benny, but he ain't no beauty anyway. 
It'U be a good thing for ye to hev him, beauty 
or none, when yer father's away so often. Won't 
ye be lonesome to-night; there's room in Teddy's 
bed, if ye like to run along." 
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"Oh, thank you, Mrs. Jones, Tm not afraid 
when Peter's here!" 

" Yer a queer child, Benny; there ain't one o' 
my lads ud sleep in a house by themselves, 
an' they're bigger than you by a long chalk. 
Well, good-night. If ye want anything, a bit 
o' dinner say, I'll give it ye with all my heart, 
for yer mother's sake, remember that, Benny." 
And with a nod and a pleasant good-night the 
kind-hearted woman went away. 

Ben and his protector, Peter, speat three very 
quiet, but sociable and happy days together in 
the cottage; and just after dark on the third 
evening they were surprised by a noise of wheels 
coming down the stony road. Peter jumped up 
with a bark, while Ben ran to the door; for the 
vehicle, whatever it was, seemed to have drawn 
ap there. He saw his father jump off the cart 
with a lantern in his hand, which he called to 
Ben to come and hold, while he assisted some- 
body else to alight. It was a woman, and there 
followed her a boy and a girl, and Bill Wild 
paid the man at the horse's head, and then 
ushered them into the house, Ben following in 
a maze of wonder. When they were fairly in. 
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Bill Wild turned his eyes on Ben's face and said 
heartily: 

"This is your new mother, Ben, an' she's 
brought you a brother an* sister see. Speak up, 
and say ye're glad to see them; and set on the 
kettle, for we're mightily cold driving from 
Shoremouth a night like this." 
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CHAPTER V. 

VICTORY. 

[LOWLY Ben raised his eyes to the face of 
his new mother; and after one quick 
glance turned from her without a word, 
and lifted the kettle from the side of the grate 
on to the fire. 

She was a tall stout woman, red-faced and 
black-browed, with sharp, cunning, gray eyes, and 
a hard, stem-looking mouth. Her dress was 
cheap and gaudy, and the white bonnet sur- 
mounting her black hair looked ridiculously out 
of place, for she was already past middle life. 

In all respects she was a complete and painful 
contrast to the sweet, gentle, drooping woman 
who only a fortnight ago had called the cottage 
her home. She was a widow, and the boy and 
girl standing open-mouthed on the floor were 
her children. The boy was the elder; a lad of 
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about fifteen, with an air of precocious manhood 
about him, which did not become him by any 
means. The girl was a slight pretty creature, 
without the slightest resemblance to her mother 
or her brother. She was named Susie, after her 
mother. 

" Come into the fire, little un," said Bill Wild, 
patting her shoulder. "Get off* your hat, Sammy, 
an' make yersel* at home. Susan, my woman, do 
put off that shawl and get a seat, as if ye felt 
the place yer own." 

"Oh, I'll do that fast enough, Wil'm," said the 
woman with a laugh. "The boy ain't glad to 
see me nor the children, I reckon. I told ye 
there ud be a trouble wi' him. There allers is 
wi' step-children." 

"Oh, he's quiet enough; there won't be much 
trouble wi' him, Susan. Here, Ben," he said 
authoritatively, "shake hands wi' yer mother, an' 
yer brother an' sister, an' say yer glad to see em. 
Don't ha* me to tell ye again." 

'* How goes it with you, my covey?" said Sam, 
sticking out a patronizing hand to the child. "I 
ain't agoin' to swaller yer." 

No answer good or bad made Ben, but turned 
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and ran out of the house, Peter following at his 
heels. 

" I told ye, Wil'm," said Bill Wild's new wife; 
" he's a mite o' a thing, but he'll bother my life 
out, or my name ain't Susan Wild." 

"He'll cjome round by-and-by, will the little 
beggar," said the hopeful son, producing a black 
stump of a pipe and sticking it in his mouth. 
"Ain't we to git any vittles? What ye starin' at, 
Sue?" 

" Nothin," said the girl shortly, and in obed- 
ience to her mother's bidding removed her hat 
and jacket 

Then Mrs. Wild stirred the fire briskly, and 
producing a huge white apron from a bag tied 
it over her brilliant dress, and proceeded to in- 
vestigate the cupboard. 

" I expected to find a pretty muss, Wil'm," she 
said, "but everything's like a new pin. D'ye 
mean to say that boy did it all?" 

"Ay, his mother used him to workin' about 
the house when she was badly," answered Bill 
Wild. "Ye'll fijid him handy; he has some 
queer notions, for Mary she was what they call 
pious, and taught him, I reckon. Ye'll need just 
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to manage him as best ye can, Susan; I'll leave 
him to you." 

"Oh, I'll manage, never fear," returned she 
with an unpleasant smile. " Here, Sam, put by 
that pipe an' hev yer supper." 

"All right, mam," said Sam. "Thisll be a 
quietish place, I reckon," he added, turning to 
Bill Wild. " Not much life goin' on, I bet." 

"No, there ain't much," said Bill Wild; "but 
Shoremouth ain't a hundred miles away." 

"No, or what ud a feller do?" said the 
hopeful Sam, " especially when he's been accus- 
tomed to seein' life." 

Sam had been apprenticed to his uncle, a 
jobbing shoemaker in the east end of London, 
and having lately come home, had not yet lost 
the great sense of importance and experience he 
had gained by his travels. 

His mother looked upon him with an eye of 
pride and wonder, but his sister's finer sensi- 
bilities shrank from his speech and general be- 
haviour, though she kept her thoughts to her- 
self. 

" Just put them things in the cupboard, will 
ye, Susan," said Bill Wild when the meal was 
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over. " That little rascal won't get any supper 
for disobeyin' me, an' if he ain't in by nine I'll 
lock the door, and let him an' his precious dog 
bide out till momin'; he'll be obedienter then." 

"Don't come it so heavy on the little cove," 
said Sam good-naturedly. "It was a regler 
swamp to 'im, all us comin' in a heap on 'im. 
Sue, ha' ye lost yer tongue? Ye hain't used it 
once." 

"I've nothin' to say, Sam," returned Susie 
quietly, and fell to watching the fire again. 
Meanwhile where was Ben? Climbing with 
hurrying feet the steep path to the churchyard; 
Peter running by his side, in silent but intense 
sjrmpathy. 

The gate was locked, but it was not very 
formidable, and Ben scrambled over it without 
much difficulty, while Peter cleared it with a 
bound. The night was cold and dark, but 
through a rift in the clouds the moon shone 
out fitfully, as it had done the night his mother 
died. 

He made his way to the grave, and flinging 
himself down there buried his face in the cold 
damp turf, crushing the few late daisies which 
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had been brought to life by the brief sunshine of 
the day. A burst of weeping followed, and 
Peter sat solemnly by his side, in silent though 
intense sympathy. Child though he was Ben 
Wild felt most acutely the indecent haste 
with which his father had set another woman in 
his mother's place. And such a woman! That 
one glance had filled the child's heart with dread 
and despair. 

" Stick by father," his mother had said. How 
little chance there would be for him to fulfil her 
charge now, when these strangers had come! How 
little chance for him to keep his father in mind 
of her as she had wished, when there was a new 
wife in her place. 

And there settled down upon Ben's mind the 
conviction that his father would drift further 
and further from the right way, and that all his 
childish efforts would be set aside, and fall un- 
heeded to the ground. Oh if he could but lie 
down beneath the daisied turf beside the mother 
who had loved him, and be with her for ever in 
God's Haven, which she had gained only through 
much tribulation, much tossing and bufteting on 
the stormy sea of life! 
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He did not know how long he lay there, but 
Peter grew impatient and restless at last, and 
walked round and round him, whining, as if say- 
ing it was time to go home. Ben obeyed the 
voice of his faithful friend, and rose with a heavy 
heart to seek the way home. After all there 
was Peter left, who could understand and sym- 
pathize in all his troubles. From the height of 
the steep cliff path he could see the light in the 
cottage window, and once a woman's shadow on 
the blind. His new mother! His father's new 
wife she might be, but that she would or could 
be a mother to himself the child knew was 
impossible. But he made a resolution there, 
earnest as were all his thoughts, that he would 
do his utmost to love her, and be dutiful to her, 
as became one of God's servants. Mary Wild's 
pious lessons had sank deep into the heart of her 
boy, and were bearing their precious fruit now. 

He undid the latch of the door timidly and 
went in. They were all round the fire, close, and 
a sudden pang shot, to Ben's heart to see there 
was no room for him. His father looked round 
with a scowl and was about to speak, but Ben 
was before him. 
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"I'm sorry I didn't do what you bid me, 
father," he said in a low clear voice; then he 
walked up to his new mother and held out his 
hand saying simply: 

"I'm sorry I didn't speak to you when you 
came, will you shake hands with me, please?" 

Susan Wild held out her hand in surprise, and 
his father's face cleared. 

"That's wot I call comin' it 'andsome," said 
Sam admiringly. " Little un, yer hand." 

Ben obeyed him and then turned to Sue. She 
gave him her hand with a smile and a glance 
from her soft eyes which made Ben feel happy, 
he could not tell why. 

"Now then, that's better," said Bill Wild. 
" Couldn't ye hev done it at first? Get yerself a 
stool an' sit down, an* I hope ye'll be grateful to 
me for givin' ye such nice relations." 

" I'll try, father," said Ben meekly, and draw- 
ing in a stool sat down. 

"Now, look here," said Susan Wild a little 
sharply, "you do what I bid ye, and we'll do 
well enough. I'm easy to live with when I ain't 
crossed, just keep that in mind. I can't abear a 
child that won't be civil and biddable ' 
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"Til tty to please you/' said Ben in a low 
voice, and he meant what he said. 

It was soon time to go to bed, and to Ben's 
grief his stepmother ordained that Peter's quar- 
ters should be outside. The coal-shed was good 
enough for the dog, she said, and she meant to be 
obeyed. And the grief to him was that his closet 
must now be shared by Sam when he came home 
from Shoremouth on Saturday nights. During the 
week he lodged with the shoemaker who em- 
ployed him. 

Shy though he was, Ben knelt down as usual 
to say his evening prayer, whereas Sam paused 
in his undressing and stared in unmitigated sur- 
prise. But beyond giving vent to one long low 
whistle he did not in any way disturb the haeel- 
ing child. 
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CHAPTER VL 
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ALL DARK. 



?EXT day was Sunday. 

Breakfast was an hour or two later 
^^ than usual, and no one seemed to be 
thinking of going to morning service at the 
chapel. 

After performing sundry offices for his step- 
mother, such as carrying water from the spring, 
for which surely a stronger pair of arms than 
Ben's were necessary, the lad asked if he might 
go to church. 

Susan Wild looked cross. 

" Ye'U be goin' to teach us a lesson, I s'pose," 
she said with a slight sneer. *' WiFm, why don't 
ye get on yer black coat, an' take yer wife an' 
family to church decent an* pious like." 

" I don't go in for parsons an' chapels, Susan," 
returned her husband with a laugh. " They do 
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well enough for sickly women an children, 
but not for me. If ye hev anything for the 
boy to do he can bide at home. D'ye hear, 
Ben?" 

"Let 'im go, for goodness sake," said Susan 
Wild testily, " or there'll be no end o' stories get 
up about me ill-usin' 'im. Take that dog wi' ye, 
Ben; I'm sick of 'im lyin' at the fire. He's as 
obstmate as a pig too.'' 

Ben called Peter outside and bade him stay 
there till he came, then he went into the closet 
to brush his hair and put on the newer and 
better jacket, which was the only garment he 
possessed other than the worn little suit he 
wore. Sam was still in bed, lying idly back 
among the pillows, staring out of the little 
window. 

"Biggin' out for to go to meetin', eh?" he 
inquired lazily. 

" Yes," answered Ben. " Why don't you get up ? 
it's ten o'clock." 

"Cos I don't choose to," returned the elder lad. 
" What's the use o' a man risin' to loaf about a 
half -dead hole hke this?" 

"You're not a man, you're just a boy," said 
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Ben, applying the brush to his hair all unconscious 
of the great insult he was bestowing; and to his 
amazement an oath fell from Sam's lips, followed 
by a request to get out of that unless he wanted 
to be kicked out. Ben had heard his father 
swear many a time, but an oath from the lips of 
a lad like Sam seemed to him something infin- 
itely worse. 

"Don't swear, Sam," he said in a shocked 
voice; "it's Sunday morning, and God hears 

you." 

A loud laugh broke from Sam, and he said 
mockingly: 

"Go it, young un, pile it on; give us a real 
spicy sermon, an' jes open the door so that the old 
folks may get the benefit; they need it mightily, 
I can tell ye." 

Ben looked very much distressed, and taking 
his mother s Bible from the shelf, ran out of the 
house, afraid lest he would be tempted to make 
some angry retort. Peter rose up and walked 
by him sedately, as if knowing his destination. 
The bell had not begun to toll yet, for it was 
early, and Ben could see the verger only unlock- 
ing the church door. He lingered about on the 
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sand at the base of the cliffs, idly watching the 
wintry sea stretching gray and restless far, far, 
further than his eyes could see. The sound of 
a light footfall made him start and turn his 
head, and, to his amazement, there was Sue 
with her hat and cape on and a Testament in 
her hand. 

"May I go with you, please, Ben?" she said. 
" Mother said I might, and I'm all ready." 

"Yes," said Ben with ready pleasure. "Tve 
never had anybody to go with me since long 
long before mother died. There's the bell, come 
on." He offered her his hand, and she laid her 
own in it confidingly, and the pair began to 
ascend the steep path. 

" I think this is such a nice place," said Lucy, 
"far nicer than Shoremouth. Have you ever 
been to Shoremouth, Ben?" 

"Once with mother, but it's so long ago I don't 
mind anything but a lot o' streets an' noise, an' a 
heap o' masts stickin' up somewhere." 

"That would be the docks," Sue explained. 
"We lived down quite close to them. Sam's 
master's shop is at the other side of the town, a 
long way it was from where we lived." 
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"Was it?" said Ben absently, for they were 
within the gates now, and his eyes were upon 
his mother's grave. Sue saw it, and said very 
softly: 

"Will you let me see your mothers grave 
Ben?" 

Ben nodded, and led the way round to tht 
sunny corner, the dearest spot in all the world 
to him. He saw then how he had crushed the 
daisies last night, and stooping down tried to lift 
their heads, but they were dead, and the tears 
rushed to his eyes. 

" I am very sorry, Ben," whispered Sue gently. 
" I wish I could be any comfort to you." 

Ben was unable to frame any words to answer 
her, but he took her hand again, and Sue guessed 
what he felt. Then the two went very soberly 
into the chapel, and sat down in the back pew, 
where Ben had sat beside his mother when she 
had brought him a wondering child to church for 
the first time. 

The curate officiated as usual. Neither of the 
children understood much of the sermon, and the 
prayers were too full of fine phrases and long 
words to be intelligible to them, but the singing 
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was sweet and clear, and they knew the hymns 
and could join them. The very air of the church 
was pleasant to them, and full of a subtle restful 
calm, which did them both, and especially Ben, 
good. 

"I like goin* to chapel, don't you?" said Ben 
when they were out again. 

"Yes," said Sue, "but I've not been often, 
because mother hardly ever went, and Sam 
wouldn't, an' I couldn't go myself, you know, in 
Shoremouth. Will you let me go with you every 
Sunday?" 

"Yes," answered Ben promptly. "I'm glad 
you've come to live here. Sue; I used to think I'd 
like a sister. An' you can go about wi' Peter an' 
me. He's a nice dog, don't you think?" 

" Yes, but ugly," said Sue. 

" Don't let's go home yet," said Ben. " I know 
such a nice place along there, among the rocks; 
we can sit an' talk and watch the sea. Isn't the 
sea a queer thing. Sue?" 

" I'm afraid of it," said the child, shivering as 
she cast her eyes across the vast waste of waters. 
" It kills people too." 

"Yes, it does that," admitted Ben, "but I 
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think it the grandest thing in the world. I 
wish I was big enough to go in the Polly Ann 
with father." 

"Don't be a sailor, Ben," pleaded Sue; "you'll 
be sure to get drowned." 

"All sailors don't get drowned," said Ben; "an' 
I couldn't be anything else, cos IVe always lived 
at the sea, an' it isn't like anything else. I loved 
it next to mother." 

All this timid Sue could not understand, and 
there was a little silence. 

"The sea's comin' in round the rocks," said 
Ben, "but we can step across nicely. Ill help you, 
see." 

"No, no," cried Sue, shrinking back; "we'd be 
drowned sure; let's sit right up here on the dry 
sand where the sea can't come. I'm afraid of 
it." 

" It wouldn't hurt you," said Ben, smiling at 
the fear he could not understand. "Well, I won't 
if you don't want to." 

" We should go home first, it's dinner-time, an' 
mother doesn't like when she has to keep it," 
said Sue then. 

So the children turned their faces homewards. 
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As they neared the house they heard the mourn- 
ful whining of a dog, and the shrill voice of a 
woman, evidently scolding. Ben quickened his 
steps, and ran round by the back where the 
sounds seemed to be proceeding from. 

And there, on the flags at the back door he 
saw his stepmother unmercifully beating Peter 
with a leather strap. Her face was red with 
passion, but the dog was the picture of abject 
beseeching patience and endurance. Ben's quick 
temper flew up at the sight of his poor faith- 
ful Peter being so cruelly used, and spring- 
ing forward he snatched the strap from his step- 
mother's hand. 

" You sha'n't beat my dog," he cried passion- 
ately. " You've no business to do it. He 
wouldn't do you any harm." 

Susan Wild looked thunderstruck for a 
moment, and then stalking into the kitchen 
addressed her husband, who was smoking at the 
fire: 

" Who's to be maister i' the house, Wil'm, me or 
that son o' yours? I was leamin' that brute to 
do what I bid him, when my lord comes and tells 
me to mind my own business and snatches the 
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strap from me too.- Just tell me once for all, so 
that I may know." 

Bill Wild rose and the pair came out to the 
door. Ben was kneeling beside Peter caressing 
him, and speaking to him gently and pitifully. 
"What's this yer about, eh? "said Ben's father 
threateningly; " meddlin' yer mother an' cheekin' 
up to her." 

" She's not my mother, and she sha'n't beat my 
dog," said Ben passionately; "I say she shan't." 

"Gimme that strap, Susan," said Bill Wild, 
" an' I'll maybe put a civil tongue in his head." 

He was a brutal man, and did not spare the 
child, you may guess; but why should I linger 
over the sad scene? 

When Bill Wild restrained his arm at last Ben 
had only strength to creep down to a quiet corner 
on the shore, and crouch down there close to Peter, 
his faithful friend and fellow-sufferer, and to 
weep all his heart out in an agony of grief and 
pain. 

There was no hope, none; even the little 
gleam of brightness Sue had been had vanished 
in the dark hour. And upon the wings of the 
chill wintry wind there rose up to (Jod a voiceless 
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prayer from a breaking childish heart — " Oh God, 
please let me into the haven beside mother, for 
Jesus' sake. Amen." 

Poor pitiful cry ! Poor riven little heart! The 
" haven " is not yet, for there is work for thee to 
do on earth. 




CHAPTER VII. 



A LITTLE LIGHT. 



* ^K^^^' ^y covey, wot's a troublin' of ye, 
eh?" 

The voice was Sam's, and a wonder- 
fully good-natured and cheery voice it was. He 
was sauntering home from a reconnoitring walk 
along the shore, and had come upon Ben lying 
in the little crevice guarded by Peter. The latter 
gave a low growl when Sam appeared, as much 
as to say he had better not try to intrude there. 
Sam stood looking at the recumbent figure for 
several minutes in meditative silence, and then 
gave utterance to the above remark. It elicited 
no reply. 

" Who's beeu comin' it 'eavy on you, little un? " 
he repeated. "Wot makes you so down i* the 
mouth ? are you squeamish ? " 

" No, let me alone," said Ben in a stifled voice. 
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Sam whistled 

" That's it, is it ? "he said elevating his eyebrows. 
" Well, rm oflF then, Sam Turpy ain't the man to 
take no notice o' sich a civil answer. Chapel didn't 
agree with ye to-day, maybe." And he sauntered 
on to the house to discover, if possible, the cause of 
Ben's evident distress. 

By-and-by another intruder came to the rocks. 
Peter didn't growl at this one, but ran to her joy- 
fully wagging his tail. It was Sue with some- 
thing hid under her apron. Her sweet face was 
very sad and grave, and her eyes looked down on 
Ben very pitifully. 

* Are you sleeping, Ben?" she whispered gently. 
"I've brought you some dinner, do sit up and 
take it." 

" Thank you. Sue," said Ben, but did not lift his 
head or make any eflFort to rise. 

Sue sat down on a low rock, and bringing out 
a plate with some meat and bread on it tried 
again. 

"I am so sorry for you, Ben, I could cry; I 
could indeed," and indeed so she was as hard as 
possible. " Do take this dinner, I saved it from 
mine." 
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Then Ben sat up very slowly and ate the 
dinner in silence. He was not hungry, but 
for Sue's sake he would have eaten double 
the amount had she brought it and asked hmi 
to eat it. 

"Do you feel hurt?" inquired the girl hesita- 
tingly; and Ben answered truthfully, " Yes." 

" I'd take two beatings to save Peter one," he 
said after a while, "'cos he's dumb, and can't 
understand what he's beat for. I couldn't beat 
a dog." 

" Nor I," said Sue, with a sigh at the thought 
that it was her mother who had been guilty of 
such cruelty, and had brought on Ben the weight 
of his father's anger. 

"Won't you come home now, Ben?" she said; 
" it's cold out here now." 

Ben shook his head. 

" Not yet, Sue. Peter an' me '11 go for a walk, 
I think, an' stay beside the sea a bit more. It 
comforts me, Sue, you can't know." 

Sue looked mystified as she had done before. 
To her the sea was a cruel hungry thing, full of 
dread and horror of every kind. 

"Be sure and come in to tea, then, Ben," 
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pleaded she as she turned to leave him; and Ben 
said he would try to be back in time. 

He watched her till she reached the cottage 
door, then rose and sauntered along the shore in 
the direction of Shoremouth. It was only a 
couple of miles to the town by the beach, but 
except at very low water it was scarcely safe, 
for there were many deep inlets and treacherous 
jutting points round which the waves crept so 
swiftly that the pedestrian was in danger of 
being hemmed in on both sides before he knew 
where he was. It was low water now, the waves 
being nearly half a mile distant, and there was 
not a human being in sight, nothing but the sea 
and the sky, the cliflFs, and the wide stretch of 
cold wet sand, with its innumerable little shining 
pools, and rocks green and slippery with sea- 
weed. Further along Ben could see the forest of 
masts in the dock at Shoremouth, and the two 
long piers jutting out into the sea. And just 
where he knew the town lay the sky was thick 
and murky with the smoke from a thousand 
chimneys. In the distance he saw two figures 
approaching, a lady and gentleman, arm in arm, 
and when he drew nearer to them he recognized 
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the gentleman as Mr. Moore, the clergyman who 
had buried his mother. A feeling of shyness 
came over him for a moment, and he thought to 
turn and run home, but a wish to see that kindly 
face and hear the kindly voice once more over- 
came it, and he moved forward till within a few 
yards of them. He thought the clergyman did 
not recognize him, but after a second glance he 
came forward to him with the same kindly smile 
he had cherished in his memory since he saw it 
last. 

" I am very glad to meet you again, my boy," 
he said heartily. " Annie, my love, this is Ben 
Wild, the little fellow I told you of, do you re- 
member?" 

" Yes, papa, I remember quite well," returned 
his companion, and turned upon Ben's face a pair 
of soft, gentle, brown eyes, which he thought 
surely the loveliest he had ever seen. 

She was a young girl, nineteen or twenty at 
most, with a slight drooping figure, and a sweet 
face, somewhat pale and delicate-looking, but 
shining with a wondrous look of peace and 
happiness and content. She was the youngest 
and last of Mr. Moore's children, all the others 
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having followed their mother one by one to the 
grave. She was a fragile being, seldom enjoying 
a day's perfect health, but by unremitting care 
and attention her father hoped and prayed to be 
able to keep with him to the end of his own life, 
the last and most precious of his children. 

" And what have you been doing since I saw 
you last, my boy?" inquired Mr. Moore. "Have 
you found it very hard and lonely without 
mother?" 

"Yes, sir," were the only words Ben could utter 
in reply. 

"Is this a new friend?" asked the clergyman, 
looking at Peter, who bad now come up breath- 
less from a race after a sea-bird, and was stand- 
ing open-mouthed, regarding the strangers with 
inquisitive keenness. 

" Yes, sir, that's my dog. I found him on the 
shore, and father let me keep 'im. I call him 
Peter." 

"A funny name for a dog, surely!" said Miss 
Moore, stooping down with a smile to pat Peter's 
shaggy coat. " Don't you like him very much ? 
I have two dogs at home. I am very fond of 
them." 
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" Yes'm," answered Ben, " I love him. You see 
there's only Peter an' me." 

"I thought you had a father too," said the 
young lady in her pleasant voice. 

"Yes, so I have," replied Ben very low, and 
stooped down over Peter to hide two rebellious 
tears which would force themselves to his eyes. 

"Do you find it very hard to fulfil mother's 
charge, Ben?" asked Mr. Moore. 

Ben nodded, and after a moment's silence 
added slowly, " I can't do what mother wanted 
now, sir." 

" Have you lost heart and hope so soon, Ben? 
God will help you if you ask him." 

"Father's ^ot another wife," said Ben, and 
turned his eyes away to the gray sea, his face 
flushing painfully. 

Mr. Moore looked surprised and shocked, so 
did his daughter. The latter with quick tact 
changed the subject in the meantime. 

"I was wondering if you and Peter could 
come along and see me and my dogs, Ben," she 
said with that rare sweet smile. "It is not 
very far to the vicarage; it is just outside Shore- 
mouth on this side. Don't you think you could 
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take a walk along and try and find it out some 
day?" 

Ben looked bewildered, and did not at first 
comprehend what the lady meant. 

" I said I would like you to pay me a visit at 
the vicarage, Ben; and bring Peter with you," 
she repeated kindly. "Will you come?" 

" 0, ma'am, I — I'm af eard," stammered Ben. 

"Of me," laughed Miss Moore, "or of papa? 
Do we look very dreadful?" 

"Oh, no, no!" said Ben hastily, his face red- 
dening with the very idea that she should have 
thought such a thing; "but I'm a poor lad, 
ma'am, and I've never been away from Little 
Haven." 

" All the more reason why you should leave it 
now, then," said Miss Moore with a smile. 
"Couldn't you come to-morrow or next day? 
To-morrow afternoon, say." 

"Very well, ma'am; I'll come if I can get," an- 
swered Ben gratefully. "Peter too?" 

" Peter too," said Miss Moore. 

'* Ask for Nuneham Vicarage, in Beach Boad. 
Anybody will tell you, and I'll look out for 

you." 
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'* Thank you, ma'am; I'll be sure to come," an- 
swered Ben; while Peter looked his approbation 
of the arrangement. 

" We shall both be glad to see you, Ben," said 
the minister. 

"Annie, we must be going, you have been 
standing long enough." 

Both shook hands with Ben, and left him infi- 
nitely happier than they had found him. 

Peter and he set off for home, and even the 
gray sea did not seem so dreary and cheerless, 
nor the sky so hopelessly dull. Tea was over 
when he reached the cottage, and only Sam 
and Sue were in. Bill Wild had taken his wife 
to visit a neighbour along the village. Sam was 
smoking as usual, and turned to Ben with a grin 
when he came in. 

" Well, little 'un, has the squall blow'd over, 
eh?" he inquired; "or is't want o' wittles that 
draws ye home?" 

"Here's your tea, Ben," said Sue in her kind 
thoughtful way, so odd to see in so young a 
child; "I kept it hot for you. How hungry you 
must be!" 

"Not very," said Ben, nevertheless he found 
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the warm tea and the bit of toast Sue made very 
nice indeed, and told her so. 

Then they drew close round the fire, and Ben 
and Sue began a very earnest conversation, into 
which Sam patronizingly threw in an occasional 
remark. And the evening slipped away quietly 
and pleasantly enough. At eight o'clock Bill 
Wild and his wife had not yet come home; so, 
soon after, Ben went away to bed, and so did 
Sue, leaving Sam to wait for the absentees. Ben 
was tired and fell asleep immediately, and dreamt 
all night of his mother and Miss Moore. 




CHAPTER VIIL 



WORRIES. 



^I^T daybreak Bill Wild went out with the 
.00. boats, and when Ben rose he found that 
Jf Sam was already off to Shoremouth. His 
stepmother had several things for him to do 
before she gave him his breakfast, all of which 
he performed willingly enough, and so deftly 
that even she could find no fault. Susan Wild 
had come to Little Haven prepared to find her 
stepson a constant source of annoyance, and she 
was disappointed at finding him so different from 
what she had anticipated. Perhaps you may find 
it difficult to understand such a feeling, but she 
was a sour, jealous, bad-tempered woman, never 
happier than when quarrelling with some one. 
Ben's temper was naturally quick, but child 
though he was he tried hard to subdue it, know- 
ing that a hot revengeful temper was very far 
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from being an attribute of one of God's servants. 
He had been sorely grieved with himself for the 
outburst of the previous day; after all a few 
gentle words might have done more good; so 
to-day he was resolved to try and atone for it. 
Susan Wild snapped at him with her tongue, and 
tried by every means to hurt and vex him; but 
the child's face remained serene and undisturbed. 

"Can I have some breakfast for Peter?" he 
inquired when he had finished his own. 

"No, ye can't," said his stepmother sharply. 
" He's no use; a nasty cross brute he is, and the 
sooner he's out of this the better. I'm afraid of 
my life with him, he's that savage! " 

Peter savage! A smile crept to the comer of 
Ben's mouth, though he said nothing; the voice 
seemed so absurd. 

"Ye needn't stand grinnin' an' makin' a fool o' 
me there, boy," said Susan Wild wrathf uUy. " I'll 
see if yer father can't put a rope round his neck 
and hang him when he comes back." 

No answer made Ben, but his heart swelled 
with horror and indignation. He wanted to run 
out to smother his feelings, but she bade him stay 
in till she gave him leave to go. 
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" Te'U ha' to learn to work at something, my 
man," she said, beginning to whisk the dishes off 
the table. " If yer father doesn't think it time ye 
was doin' something for yersel, I do, and I'll see 
if ye can't get an errand-boy's place at Shore- 
mouth. Sam was eamin* his four shillin' a week 
when he was your age." 

" I'm goin* to the Polly Ati/h with father and 
learn to be a sailor," said Ben meekly. " He said 
I might when I was big enough." 

" Ye'll do what yer bid, I reckon," returned his 
stepmother, contracting her black brows. " An* 
as to bein' big enough; if a great strong lad like 
you ain't big enough to use his hands I'd like to 
know who is." 

The ''great strong lad" was just eight years 
old, and looked about six, he was so slim and pale 
and delicate looking. But it suited Susan Wild 
to appear blind to these plain facts. 

" Sue, ain't you goin' to get up to-day?" she said, 
opening the door of the adjoining room; "it's 
most nine, honey." 

" Comin', mother," said Sue in a very sleepy 
voice. " Is Sam away ? " 

" I think he is, he was off at five this mornin'," 
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she said with a look of stem reproach at Ben. 
" There ain't much laziness about 'im.** 

Ben remembered Sunday morning, but held his 
peace. 

" Ye'll go my errand now, Ben," said his step- 
mother, "an then ye'U carry pebbles from the 
beach and sort them garden paths; they're a dis- 
grace. A pretty housewife yer mother must ha' 
been to keep a yard like that!" 

" You leave my mother alone," said Ben in a 
stifled voice. He could bear anything but to hear 
this woman mention her name. 

"Air you begun yer cheekin' up again?" she 
said, angrily. " Am I to hold my tongue when a 
child like you bids me ? I can speak about yer 
mother if I've a mind to, and a pretty mother 
she must have been, with all her religion, to let 
ye grow up as ye are!" 

Ben sprang to his feet, all his lately formed 
resolutions flung to the winds. 

"If you speak about my mother -like that I'll 
kill you," he said, his voice choking with passion; 
"she was an angel, and you are the worst woman 
I ever saw; I hate you!" 

"Pretty, very pretty," sneered Susan Wild. 
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" Do they teach that in chapel? Nice sort o' place 
it must be! Wait till yer father comes home. I 
won't hit you, no, I wouldn't lay my little finger 
on ye, but I won't forget this." 

But Ben was already out in the back-yard, and 
flinging himself on the stones beside Peter buried 
his face in his shaggy coat, saying hopelessly: 

" Oh Peter, I wish I was dead, an' you too!" 

" Don't run off now," shouted his stepmother 
through the open door, "I want my errands 
directly." 

By a mighty effort Ben conquered his anger 
and went back to the kitchen. Then she gave 
him the basket and the money and sent him off 
down to the village for some groceries. After he 
came back he was directed to take the coal- 
barrow from the shed and hurl stones from 
the beach for the garden paths. In this work 
Sue made believe to help him, but she hindered 
him by her talk, which would have been pleasant 
enough if Ben had not been in haste to get his 
task done to permit his visit to Shoremouth in 
the afternoon. He worked with might and 
main, but he could not push the barrow if it 
was very full, so when three o'clock came, and 
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there was yet the path m front of the cottage 
bed to do, he pushed the barrow into the shed 
and went to ask his stepmother if he might leave 
the rest till to-morrow. 

"What for?" she asked sharply; "ye han't 
been killed wi' work, it's babby's play drawin' 
pebbles up from the shore, ye go on till tea- 
time." 

"I want to go to Shoremouth though," pleaded 
Ben, " an' I'll easily finish it to-morrow." 

"To Shoremouth!" echoed Susan Wild; "an' 
what d'ye want there, if I may make bold to 
ask?" 

"I'm goin' to Nuneham Vicarage to see Miss 
Moore," said Ben in a low voice, in the hope that 
the information might influence his stepmother 
to consent. 

She stared at him and then burst into a loud 
laugh. "Likely story! to Nuneham Vicarage in- 
deed; no, no, my man, I can't be took in like that. 
It's to play with blackguard boys, an' get into bad 
company, I could swear. Off ye go to yer work 
an' let me hear no more o'd." 

For a moment Ben felt a wild desire to burst 
into a torrent of angry words, and to say he 
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would go in spite of her, but the memory of his 
mother s dying words seemed to come home to 
him very vividly just then, and he turned with- 
out a word and went back to his work. Susan 
Wild looked after him curiously, and then sta- 
tioned herself at the front window to watch what 
he did. But he only went down to the beach 
again and went on diligently with his work, 
whereat she marvelled much. 

The Polly Ann was only going along the 
coast a little bit this time, so she was expected 
at Little Haven during the night. The tide, 
however, did not suit, and it was the gray dawn 
of the early morning before she sailed into the 
bay. Ben rose,^ and peeping out of the window 
saw her come in, then drawing on his clothes he 
slipped noiselessly out of the house and down to 
the pier. He was going to appeal to his father 
to permit him to go to Nuneham Vicarage that 
afternoon. - Bill Wild looked amazed to see his 
boy, and asked him gruffly, though not unkindly, 
what brought him there. 

"I want to speak to you, father," answered 
Ben, "so I thought I'd run down when I saw the 
Polly Ann comin' in." 
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" Couldn't ye ha' waited till i came home? I 
won't listen to no tales, mind, if it's that ye've 
come for," said his father more gruffly. 

" No, father, it isn't that," replied Ben meekly, 
and then stood silently watching them land the 
nets. 

" Well, what is't? " asked Bill Wild when they 
turned to go home. 

" I want to ask you to let me go to Nuneham 
Vicarage to-day to see Miss Moore. I promised to 
go yesterday, but — 

"But what?" queried his father. 

" But m — mother wouldn't let me," answered 
Ben, getting out the word with difficulty. 

"When did you see Miss Moore ?" was his father's 
next question. 

" Simday night on the shore," was Ben's low 
reply. 

" Well, ye can go if ye've a mind to, nobody '11 
hinder ye to-day," said his father briefly, and 
these words brought him to the cottage door. 

" Look 'ere, Susan," said Bill Wild to his wife, 
"Ben's goin' to Shoremouth this afternoon, mind, 
an' you let 'im go an' come as he likes, as long as 
I let 'im do it, mind that." 



^ 
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Susan Wild was afraid of her husband's stem 
words and manner, and was, moreover, taken 
utterly by surprise. She had prepared a 
grievous tale of his impertinence, but now 
she guessed it would find little favour in his 
sight. But she darted a vindictive glance of 
hatred at Ben and mentally resolved to have her 
revenge for this. 




CHAPTER IX. 



NUNEHAM VICARAGE. 




WONDER if little Benny Wild will come 
to-day, papa," said Miss Moore. 

The father and daughter were lingering 
over their dinner-table between three and 
four in the afternoon, and as she spoke Miss 
Moore rose and glanced through the end window 
into tbe shrubbery, beyond which a gate led into 
the most direct road to Little Haven. At that 
moment a very tidy clean-faced boy came shyly 
through the gate, followed by a rough and 
shaggy dog. He glanced* round timidly as if 
awed by the trim large garden and the grand 
house. 

"Here he is, papa," she exclaimed, and went 
to the door herself to welcome him. 

"Come away, Ben; I am so glad to see you!" 
she said heartily, and opened the door very wide 
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as if to make the welcome warmer. " I was just 
wondering if you would come to-day. What 
come over you yesterday?" 

"I couldn't get, ma'am, I was putting pebbles 
on the yard," he said, and followed her into the 
house on tiptoe, looking doubtfully at his heavy 
dusty boots. The beautiful tiles in the hall 
looked too clean and bright coloured to be trod 
upon by such feet as his. 

"You have had your dinner, I guess," she 
said; "we have just finished ours, and we will 
have tea very soon. Papa, dear, here is Ben." 

Mr. Moore rose from his chair and received 
the boy very kindly. Both were so frank and 
kind, and strove so to put him at his ease, that 
Ben began to feel quite comfortable, and forgot to 
be afraid. 

" We will see if cook can find a bone for Peter," 
said Miss Moore pleasantly; "and we will go to 
my sitting-room and have a chat while papa has 
his nap." 

So they left the dining-room, and Miss Moore 
bade Ben wait in the hall just a moment, while 
she gave Peter into the cook's charge. Left to 
himself Ben looked about him with awe-stricken 
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interest. There were beautiful plants on stands, 
and ferns in cases, exquisite statues in niches 
which held them so neatly that he concluded 
tiie places mtist have been cut for them, and 
above all, some queer stuflFed birds and a bear 
crouching on all fours, of which he felt afraid 
till he saw it was certainly stuffed, and its 
staring eyes only glass. When Miss Moore came 
back she led the way to her own sitting-room, 
opening off the outer end of the hall. 

What a pleasant place it was! Not large, and 
so cosy and restful looking, as well as so pretty 
in all its arrangements. There was a piano, and 
an easel, books, and work, and flowers, and a 
thousand dainty knick-knacks which a young girl 
of taste and refinement gathers about her 
wherever she is. Ben could only look about him 
in a maze of wonder; he had never been taught 
that it was rude to stare so at things, and Miss 
Moore seemed to enjoy his interest as much as 
he. She was a picture herself, Ben thought, as 
she sat down in her rocking-chair and took up 
her work, ready for a chat. Her dress was 
mourning, and showed the fairness of her face 
better than anything else, while her soft curls 
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were simply fastened behind by a knot of black 
velvet. 

" Just sit down there on a stool or anywhere," 
said Miss Moore, " and tell me all about yourself." 

And she drew him out to talk of his home, 
and his mother, and of all the trials and troubles 
he had had in his short life; and spoke so help- 
fully and hopefully, that he felt with the memory 
of her and her words he would be able to live 
more happily at home, and bear the sharp words 
and ways of his stepmother. By and by Miss 
Moore touched the bell, and a trim little maid- 
servant brought in the tea-tray. 

" Pleas m, the dog's ran off out of the back-door 
an' we don't see 'im," she said. " Hell be away 
home likely." 

"Oh, that's a pity, isn't it, Ben?" said Miss 
Moore with a smile; "but he'll be able to find 
his way home to Little Haven, won't he?" 

"Oh yes, ma'am," said Ben; "Peter can go 
anywhere. He'll be waitin' for me at home." 

Ben managed to behave himself pretty well, 
and enjoyed the tea out of the pretty china, 
though he almost feared to lift the delicate cup 
in his hands. After tea Mr. Moore joined them 
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in the sitting-room, and then Miss Moore sang 
and ' played some hymns, which brought the 
tears to Ben's eyes. 

" It's all so pleasant, and I'm so happy I can't 
help it," he sobbed when Miss Moore turned to 
wonder at his tears. " Oh, I wish mother could 
see me!" 

*' In God's Ha veil, my dear boy, she looks down 
upon you," said the vicar. " Annie, that idea of 
the haven is so beautiful I cannot forget it." 

" We have so many in the haven, dear papa," 
she sobbed; "I think it must seem very much 
nearer to Us than to others." 

" We are not the only ones who have dear ones 
above, my darling," said her father. 

There was a little silence then, and Mr. Moore 
asked if Ben had seen the dogs. 

" Oh I quite forgot, and that's what you came 
for,'* said Miss Moore rising. " Will you come, Ben, 
I have a lot of pets outside?" 

Ben gladly assented, and Miss Moore wrapped 
a shawl round her and they went out to the 
garden and round to the yard at the back. There 
were a good few outhouses there, a stable and a 
coach-house, a hen-house; and the dogs' kennel. 
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There was also a pigeon-house; but the pigeons 
and the hens had gone to roost, for it was grow- 
ing dusk already. The dogs came out at the 
sound of their mistress's step, a great tawny St. 
Bernard with massive jaws, and gentle eyes, 
almost human in their expression. The other 
was a spaniel, a slim dainty creature which her 
neighbour could have crushed with a stroke of 
his powerful paw, but the two lived together on 
the most amiable terms. 

" This is Luath," said Miss Moore, patting the 
mastiff's head. " We got him in Switzerland two 
years ago. He was a little fat puppy then; hasn't 
he grown? This is the kind of dog which seeks 
people lost in the great snowstorms in Switzer- 
land and carries them home. Isn't he a beauty? " 

" The little one s the prettiest, ma'am, I think," 
said Ben timidly, for Luath looked rather for- 
midable. 

"This is Fan; she's a petted thing and stays 
most in the house, but I like Luath best." 

Then they passed on to the stable to see the 
vicar's horse and his daughter's pony, on which 
in the summer time she had many a canter along 
the pleaisant beach. There was a sleepy good- 
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natured old cow too, which was too lazy to rise 
to greet them. And after all the inspections were 
done, and the live stock had been duly admired 
by Ben, he said he must go home. 

" Well, it will be growing dark soon," said Miss 
Moore. " Are you sure you will not be afraid to 
go home alone?" 

*' Oh no, ma'am, I'm not afraid in the least," Ben 
assured her; "I'm often out by myself at night." 

The vicar was still in his daughter's sitting- 
room, and when she said Ben was just going home 
he asked them both to kneel down, and he made 
a little prayer, so beautiful and yet so simple 
that the boy for whom it was uttered understood 
and felt every word of it. It was an earnest 
petition for help and comfort and care from the 
kind loving Father in heaven, and that he would 
bring them all together into the haven at last. 

" I feel as if mother was here," said Ben when 
they rose. "I felt her quite near me, and some- 
times I can't even mind what like she is." 

" You will be sure to come back, my boy, some 
day," said the vicar as he bade him good-bye; 
" and never forget mother's lesson." 

" Oh, sir, I never will," said Ben earnestly; " an' 
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I do try to oe what she would like, but it is very- 
lonely sometimes." 

" Jesus can take away the lonely feeling if you 
ask him, Ben," said Annie Moore, her gentle eyes 
dim and earnest. " Oh he is such a friend to us, 
dear, if we will only let him!" 

Then with another good-bye Ben Went away 
carrying with him a pretty little testament as a 
memento of his visit, and since he could not read 
it he was resolved to ask Sue to teach him, for 
she had been to school since she was quite a 
little thing. He missed Peter's company on the 
way, but he had so much to think of that he did 
not find the road so long as he expected, and 
indeed was almost surprised to find himself at 
Little Haven so soon. 

He wondered a little that Peter wds not 
lingering about the shore, and there was no sign 
of him even at the front of the house. The 
windows were lighted, and he could see two 
shadows on the blind, Sue's and her mother'a 
He went round to the back, but Peter was not 
there either. Surely his stepmother must have 
been unusually kind, and permitted him to lie 
by the kitchen fire. The moon was shining full 
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now, and it was a night of strange beauty and 
calm. As he laid his hand on the latch of the 
back-door he turned his eyes accidentally 
towards the coal-shed, the door of which stood 
open, and the moon's white light shining straight 
upon it. 

Oh! what was that? 

Something hanging by a rope from the ceiling. 
Another glance showed Ben's horrified eyes what 
it was. He took the few steps across into the 
coal-shed, and stretched forth his trembling hand 
to touch the stiff cold body of Peter, dead! 

This was Susan Wild's revenge. 




,v^ 



CHAPTER X 



ADRIFT. 



i\(v>ol»vctxi 




^1^ CRT broke from Ben Wild's lips, and he 
started back from the shed and burst 
into the house. His stepmother was 
sewing at the fire, and Sue sitting on a stool at 
the opposite side, her eyes red with crying. 
Susan Wild looked up defiantly when Ben burst 
in, but even she was not prepared for the fierce 
torrent of indignation and wrath which the pale 
slender boy vented on her head. Afterwards 
Ben could never remember what he said, he was 
so utterly carried away by his feelings. And 
when he was done he turned and ran from the 
house. Away, anywhere, anywhere, only to 
place miles between him and his poor murdered 
dog, and the woman who had done the wicked 
deed. 
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The night was one of wonderful beauty and 
peace, as I have said. To Ben it seemed a 
mockery of the storm within his breast. He felt 
bitter against the waves lapping the shore so 
gently and musically, and longed to see them 
lashed in mad fury, thundering against the 
dif^ with the mighty roar which had sounded 
through the night when his mother died. Un- 
consciously to himself he turned his face towards 
Shoremouth, and sped thither with a step which 
knew no wavering or slacking till he was 
close upon the town. Then remembering it must 
be growing late, and that he knew no human 
being save the inmates of Nuneham Vicarage, 
he paused to wonder what he would do. Go 
back to Little Haven he could not, at least yet, 
and he made up his mind that if he could get 
something to do in Shoremouth he would never 
go back as long as his stepmother lived there. 
Although he was quite near the harbour all was 
quiet and lonely here. He could easily pass the 
night in a sheltered fissure among the rocks 
without fear of being disturbed. This he re- 
solved to do, and seek his fortune in the morn- 
ing. He succeeded in finding a suitable place, and 
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the air was wonderfully mild for a winter night, 
so he did not suffer from cold. And by-and-by 
he slept, lulled by the voice of the restless waves 
all about him. His sleep was uneasy, and 
hauhted by troubled dreams, and he awoke in 
the gray morning, cold and stiff and unref reshed. 
It was early yet, but the busy town Was 
already astir, and the clang of hammers from the 
shipbuilders' yards rang through the quiet air. 
Ben felt hungry, and jingling the remaining 
coppers of the shilling his father had given him, 
he set off briskly towards the town. He wanted 
to avdid the inland part of it, remembering Sue 
had said Sam's master's shop was there> so he 
kept low down among the innumerable narrow 
lanes and by-way^, all verging towards the har- 
bour and the docks. They were squalid dirty 
thoroughfares one and all, where the houses 
were poor and mean, the shops of an inferior 
kindi and the people as a rule not ^l^asant to 
look at. The shops were not opeti yet, but soon 
eight chimed from a hundred bells, and one by 
one the sleepy merchants and vetidors of sundry 
wares took down their shutters, and admitted 
the light of day to their dingy premises. Ben 
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stopped a boy carrying hot rolls in a basket on 
his head, and bought two from him. These he 
ate as he walked leisurely along, scanning every 
window to see if an errand-boy was wanted 
within. He thought if he could get some such 
place in the meantime, down here near the ships, 
he might by-and-by have a chance of getting 
some employment on board one of them. He 
was full of hope, and thought the day would not 
be many hours older before he would be in pos- 
session of the situation he sought. Poor Ben! 
Brought up in the primitive hamlet by the sea, 
what knowledge could he have of the . great 
world, or of the sore struggle life is, and how 
many little ones like him get beaten in the strife! 
There were dozens such as he in Shoremouth 
already, many of them as willing and twice as 
able to do the work they could not find to do. 

He managed to spell out two tickets, one in a 
butcher's window, where it was stated that a 
stout active boy to go errands and make himself 
generally useful was wanted within, and he 
screwed up courage to enter and ofier his ser- 
vices. 

The butcher, a gi-eat rough burly-looking man. 
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stared at him for a moment or so, and then burst 
into a loud laugh. 

"Did you read what's i' the window, child?" he 
asked. 

" Yes, sir," answered Ben timidly. 

'An* do you call yourself stout and active, eh?" 

Ben looked slightly disconcerted. "I'd be so 
willin', sir," he faltered, feeling as if he had 
committed some great crime. 

" I can get dozens as willin', my man," said the 
butcher, "an a deal abler than you. Tell yer 
father to feed ye better, an' pay a year's schoolin' 
for ye afore he sets ye to work for yer livin'. Off 

ye go." 

Ben turned and ran very hastily out of the 
shop, and it was sometime before he could venture 
to try his fortune with the proprietor of the milk- 
shop. He peeped through the window and saw 
a woman behind the counter, stout and good- 
natured looking, reminding him somewhat of 
kind-hearted Sally Jones. 

With many palpitations he crossed the thresh- 
old, and in a very small voice asked if she 
would take him for her errand-boy. His head 
was ne<arly level with the counter, and his earnest 
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eyes peered out of his thin face with even more 
eager entreaty than his timid tongue could ex- 
press. 

The woman folded her arms and looked at him, 
laughing as heartily though not as loudly as the 
butcher. " Where do you come from ? " she asked 
at length. 

"I can't tell you," said Ben frankly, to the 
woman's surprise. 

" Have you a mother? " was her next question. 

" No, she's dead, but I've a stepmother," said 
Ben truthfully. 

" Not over good to ye, maybe," said the woman 
more kindly. 

" Well, my boy, I couldn't possibly take you for 
an errand-boy. You're yet a child an' couldn't 
carry the milk roun'. I want a strong lad, not a 
baby. Here, there's a roll for you, an' run home 
like a good child." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Ben, and ran out to 
hide the tears the disappointment forced to his 
eyes. 

He had no heart to try again, it seemed so 
hopeless, and he wished with all his heart that 
he was five years older and as strong as Sam. 
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But wishing would not mend matters, so he 
tried to think of other things, and wandered 
down to the docks, and soon became interested 
in all the life and bustle going on there. He 
was too small to be seen among all the busy 
throng, and nobody took the least notice of him, 
for which he was very thankful. The day wore 
on, the men went off to dinner at one o'clock, 
and there was a brief lull in the clang and 
clamour of the yards. How black and sullen 
the sea looked in the breakwater! Ben marvelled 
when he thought of the bright sparkling foam- 
tipped waves at Little Haven, where there was 
nothing to soil or discolour them. It was a gray 
day, a mist hung over the sea, and the further 
ends of the long piers were quite hidden, a dreary 
depressing kind of day, when, if anybody were 
miserable, the gloom on earth and sky would make 
him doubly so, and indeed Ben felt very lonely and 
sad and disheartened as he loitered about, feeling 
that among all the busy workers he had no friend 
nor place. 

The afternoon wore on too, and at five o'clock 
the bells rang and the yards were closed, while 
troops of workmen poured out and hurried on 
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their way eager to reach their homes and the 
wives and little ones that were waiting for them 
there. And very soon the docks were almost 
deserted, and the ships lay in the dead calm 
water with not a sign of life about them, and 
scarcely a man to be seen on their decks. Dusk 
fell quickly, and afraid lest he should not be able 
to find his way if he stayed till it was quite dark, 
Ben too turned slowly, and sought the way back 
to the town. Where would he stay all night? 
In all the myriad houses in the great town there 
was no bed or resting-place for him; he was a 
waif and a stray, alone, though surrounded by 
thousands of people. But in spite of all his 
loneliness and homelessness the thought of going 
back to Little Haven did not once present itself 
to him. No, a comer of a doorway, a bed in 
some darkened stair, anywhere, anything was 
better than that. 

So he said to himself. 

He kept wandering about the streets looking 

in at shop windows, until by-and-by the shutters 

were put upon them, and they too were deserted. 

He had never gone far from the docks, for fear 

of encountering Sam, who would soon send word 
(168) a 
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to Little Haven, and they would come and seek 
him and take him back. He was very weary, 
for he had been on his feet since early morning, 
so he kept a look-out for some quiet hidden door- 
way which might afford him a shelter till the 
morning. At last he came upon one, a queer low 
arched entrance, which led down three steps into 
a little shop. At the foot of the steps there was 
quite a snug little hiding-place for a tiny boy like 
Ben. He crept into it and drawing his jacket 
closely round him tried to sleep. Away up in 
the murky sky one glittering star had pierced 
the gloom and shone right above him, as if trying 
to cheer and comfort him. "Fraps it's mother 
lookin' down from the haven!" he muttered 
drowsily, and just as all the bells rang ten his 
tired eyes closed in sleep. 



CHAPTER XI. 




SILAS BROOM. 

LO! my little man, what's this? what 
are you doing here, eh?*' 
Ben awoke with a start, and rose 
rubbing his eyes confusedly, and tried to make 
out where the voice came from. It was morn- 
ing, evidently, for the sun was shining; but to 
Ben it seemed as if he had but newly fallen 
asleep. 

"How did you .come here, little man?" repeated 
the voice, a thin and cracked one but wonderfully 
pleasant. " Have you been here all night?" 

Ben looked up timidly, and at the top of the 
steps there stood the funniest little man dressed 
in old-fashioned snuff-coloured clothes, and a 
little half -moon hat perched on his head; it was 
bald surely, for only a very few straggling white 
hairs were visible below it. He was old, too, for 
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his face was quite wrinkled, but his eyes were 
sharp and clear yet, and looked keenly at Ben 
through the huge tortoiseshell spectacles, which 
covered up his nose altogether. 

" Please, sir, yes, IVe been here all night," said 
Ben; "I hadn't anywhere else to sleep, an' I 
didn't do any harm, I didn't indeed, sir." 

" No, I don't suppose you did; a pretty burglar 
you would make, wouldn't you, eh?" said the 
little old man with a pleasant tremor in his 
voice. "Well, suppose you step up now, my 
little man, and let me open the shop; dear, 
dear, the little girl, an' the lame boy, an' the 
cross old woman will all be here directly for 
their bloaters." 

Ben hastened to obey him; then the little old 
man fitted the key in the door and threw it 
open, while Ben stood watching him with a 
kind of wistful interest, expecting to be sent off 
every minute. 

The little old man took off the shutters one by 
one, and carried them into the shop; then he said 
briskly: 

"Now, my little man, there's light on the 
subject; just come in now till I ask you some 
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questions, and mind you needn't tell me any- 
thing that isn't true, because I always know; but 
for that matter of it, unless your face tells a 
wrong story, you won't tell anything that isn't 
true." 

Ben willingly came down the steps, and fol- 
lowed the little old man through to a little room 
at the back, such a pleasant cozy little room, 
though, to be sure, the view from the window 
was not very extensive. 

« I'll have a fire in no time," said the old man. 
"I live here, you know; but I went out to Ten- 
terby last night to see my niece; she is married 
there, and she wouldn't let me away, and the 
children cried, I tell you, quite awful when I 
said I must; so I stayed, bless their little hearts; 
I couldn't see them cry, could I? That's why I 
haven't a fire, my little man, and why the shop 
wasn't opened till eight instead of half-past 
seven." 

" Yes, sir, said Ben, not knowing what else to 
say. 

" Now, then," said the little old man, setting on 
a tiny kettle on the crackling sticks, and proceed- 
ing to dust the hearth in a very business-like 
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manner, "just tell me why you slept at my 
shop door all night instead of in your bed at 
home." 

And Ben told the whole story, to which the 
little old man listened with much interest, and 
many symptoms of indignation and sympathy. 

"And she killed the dog, did she? that was 
very bad," he said, shaking his head. 

"Emily, that's my niece, would be quite 
shocked, I am sure. But never mind — ^bless me 
there's the little girl, and the lame boy, and the 
cross old woman all at once;" and he skipped into 
the shop so quickly that Ben was quite startled. 

" And you thought you would easily get some- 
thing to do in Shoremouth ?"said the old man when 
he came back. "Ah! my little man, work isn't so 
easy got. Well, let's see; you don't want to go 
back to Little Haven just yet, do you? No, I 
don't wonder at it. Well, suppose you stay a 
little bit with me and help me in the shop, would 
you like it?" 

" Oh, sir, if you would only let me," cried Ben 
very earnestly, and crying very heartily as he 
spoke. 

The old man nodded. 
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' I like you, my little man, and I'm sometimes 
lonely living by myself, though Emily and John, 
that's her husband, you know, are always at me 
to make my home with them. I like the shop — 
it was my mother's, and I sold bloaters and greens 
in it when I was a little fellow like you, and there 
isn't such another shop in Shoremouth in my 
eyes, no there isn't." 

"It is a very nice shop, I'm sure," said Ben, 
looking as if he confidently believed it. 

"Ben did you say your name was? — mine's 
Silas — Silas Broom, Uncle Silas, Emmie and little 
Silas, and even the baby calls me. It's a good 
thing to have a niece married with dear little 
children, isn't it?" 

Ben said he was sure it must be. 

"And a niece who loves the old man very 
much, and calls him dear Uncle Silas, isn't that 
a very good thing, Ben?" 

" Yes, it was a very good thing," Ben said, and 
wondered to see two tears roll down the old 
man's cheeks. 

" If you're a good boy, Ben," said he, " I'll take 
you to Tenterby to see Emily and John and the 
children, and you'll hear them say Uncle Silas. 
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Bless me, you don't know how I love to hear it 
from their little lips." 

"Am I to stay then?" queried Ben, afraid he 
must be dreaming. 

" Yes, stay, of course, and I'll expect you to be 
an active little man, and save my old legs, they 
are older and stiffer than they used to be. Just 
let's kneel down and ask the Lord to bless us, 
my little man," said Silas Broom, with grave and 
simple earnestness. 

The prayer was short, but the old man spoke 
as if the Lord were quite near to him and was 
even then giving the blessing he craved. 

"Now well have some breakfast, eh? I'm 
quite hungry, for it's a long walk from Tenterby. 
Suppose we have a bloater to our coffee — eh, 
Benny? a real Shoremouth bloater. You won't 
get a better nor a tastier bit in all England, I'm 
sure." 

Nothing could be pleasanter, Ben thought, than 
to sit there listening to the old man's kindly, 
cheery talk, and watching him doing his little 
household duties in such a brisk active manner, 
and above all knowing that henceforth this plea- 
sant little room was to be his home and Silas 
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Broom his friend and protector. Never was 
meal so enjoyed as that was; and after it was 
over Ben was solemnly conducted to the shop 
to make acquaintance with it. 

I daresay you would have laughed at it, and 
laughed too at Silas Broom's affectionate respect 
for it and for all its slender stock. It contained 
a curious mixture. There were country eggs and 
butter in the window side by side with the famous 
bloaters, and little cuts of bacon and cheese. A 
few bottles of old-fashioned sweets were ranged 
along a narrow shelf, higher up in the window, 
and there, too, match-boxes and mustard tins were 
neatly set, and made quite a variety. There was 
not much in the shop itself: a bag with pota- 
toes, one of flour, another with sand, some 
vegetables on the shelves, and a box of pipe- 
clay beneath them, and I think that was about 
all. But Ben looked upon it with great respect 
and not a little affection, for was it not to be 
his home? 

Silas Broom gave him a little stool behind the 
counter where he could sit and watch the cus- 
tomers come and go; and as he watched, too, how 
neatly and quickly the old man rolled up the 
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various packages, he thought it would be a very 
long time indeed before he could ever hope to do 
the same. Some of the customers would look at 
Ben and then ask who he was, and Silas always 
made the same reply: "A little friend who is 
going to help me in the shop and save my old 
legs — ^ha, ha!" and then he would laugh as if the 
idea were a great joke, and indeed so it was, 
because the customers were so very few and far 
between. 

The pleasant day wore on; in the afternoon 
Silas Broom nodded in his chair behind the 
counter, and Ben kept a vigilant watch lest any 
one should come in to steal, but nobody ventured; 
perhaps any thief happening to be abroad in 
Water Street would not have thought it worth 
his while. 

But the most pleasant hour of all that pleasant 
day was in the evening after the shop was shut, 
and the two were seated cosily by the blazing jfire 
in the back-room. 

"Can you read, Ben?" asked the old man; 
and how delighted he was, to be sure, when 
Ben said he could, and asked if he might show 
him too. 
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Then Silas got down the well-thumbed Bible 
from the shelf, and opened the New Testa- 
ment, till he came to the story of how Jesus 
blessed the Uttle children and carried them in 
his arms. 

" Since Emily's children came, little Emmie and 
Silas and the baby, IVe liked that story, Ben," said 
the old man. " I can fancy I see Jesus carrying 
them too, and so he will some day, won't he, when 
we are all together in heaven." 

Then Ben read the chapter slowly and with 
many pauses, to be sure, but the old man seemed 
quite pleased, and sat listening with his eyes full 
of tears. 

And when it was done Silas said it was time 
to go to bed; and they knelt down and he prayed 
again, and Ben felt moved, for the old man spoke 
as if God were standing by him hearing and an- 
swering his simple petitions. 

Ben's bed was a tiny closet opening off the 
room. " It was Emily's," Silas said. " She lived 
with me, you know, before she married John. 
She came to me quite a little thing when her 
father and mother died — dear, dear, how she has 
grown, and has little children of her own too! 
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Good-night, Benny, the Lord watch over you till 
morning!" 

Never had Ben lain down to sleep with such a 
sense of peace and rest stealing over him. He 
felt somewhat like the storm-tossed mariner, who 
after days and nighte of peril finds himself 
anchored in a sure haven at last. 




CHAPTER XII. 




AT EMILY'S. 

jN Sunday, Ben, you and I will go to 
Tenterby," said Silas Broom; "and what 
a surprise we shall give Emily, to be sure; 
and we'll rise up early, and be there before 
church time. I don't think it's right to travel on 
Sundays, Ben, but for this once I'll do it, and it is 
only a walk after all." 

" Yes, sir," said Ben cheerfully, " and how far 
is it?" 

"Let me see," said the old man; " it's a mile to 
the cross-roads just outside Shoremouth, another 
mile to 'The Thrush,' that's the inn, you know, and 
there's two milestones after that, which makes it 
four miles to Tenterby; yes, I'm sure it's four 
miles." 

" Very well, sir," said Ben more cheerfully; "I'll 
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be sure to rise iq> socm and gi^ the breakfast 
realty." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Silas Broom, ''and the old 
manll lie abed till his active little servant 
kindles his fire and makes his breakfast; how 
Emily will laogh, to be smie, and how happy it 
will make her dear heart to think I have found 
some one to dieer me, eh, Benny 3 " 

''Yes, sir," said Ben, smiling too; he could not 
help it, for the old man's &ce was beaming. 

This was on Saturday morning, and according 
to Silas Broom a prodigious amount of business 
was done in the shop on Saturdays. The same 
customers, however, appeared punctually at the 
same time, and in the afternoon SUas Broom 
nodded as usual behind the counter, while Ben re- 
mained on the alert for the thief who never came. 
In the evening, and especially towards its close, 
an extra few dropped in for a bloater for Sunday 
breakfast, or some greens for Sunday dinner, and 
the old man bustled about in a very important 
manner, which impressed Ben very much, but 
would only have amused you, I am afraid. At 
ten o'clock precisely the shutters were put up 
and the door locked. Then came the quiet sup- 
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per and half hour at the fire, during which Silas 
Broom talked of nothing but Emily and John 
and the children, till Ben wished to-morrow 
would come quickly so that he might see them 
alL They were to rise at six and be off by seven, 
so as to arrive at Tenterby before morning service, 
which began at half -past ten. 

Ben could scarcely go to sleep in case he should 
not awake in time; however, he did sleep, and 
soundly too, and awoke at three minutes to six 
exactly. He rose up quickly, and had the fire 
lighted and the kettle singing before the old 
man's night-capped head turned on the pillow 
and opened its eyes. 

It seemed to afford him an exquisite delight 
and pleasure to think that he had some one to do 
things for him now, and that he had nothing to 
do but lie still and wait till his breakfast was 
ready; but not more exquisite delight and plea- 
sure, I am sure, than it gave Ben to do the work, 
and to think he was really of some use to his 
kind benefactor. 

By seven o'clock they were out of the shop, 
and away briskly along the quiet deserted streets; 
for hardly anybody had begun to think of getting 
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up yet, being Sunday morning. It was gray yet, 
but away in the east a faint red tinged the hori- 
zon, and the air though cold was wonderfully 
sweet and bracing. They walked briskly till 
they had passed the cross-roads, and then strolled 
more leisurely; there was so much for Ben to see 
and to be told about. At eight o'clock they arrived 
at " The Thrush," where a sleepy-looking ostler 
was watering two sleek, well-kept horses. He 
grinned in response to Silas Broom's cheerful 
good-morning. 

"Yer early on the tramp, master/* he said; 
Tenterby's yer goal, I reckon." 

" Yes, a pleasant walk on a fine morning, isn't 
it, William?" asked Silas; to which the ostler 
shook his head. 

"Td a deal rather enjoy the fine momin' in 
bed, master; but a pleasant walk to you!" 

"Thank you, William," said the old man in 
his quaint simple manner, and trotted off" nimbly 
as before. 

"Yonder's the church tower at Tenterby, 
Benny,'* said the old man by-and-by. " Emilys 
house is just a little bit on the other side, and 
quite near the sea. John needs to be near 
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it, you know; he's a coast-guardsman, you 
know." 

" Yes, sir," said Ben, who had a very hazy idea 
of what that individual was. 

Tenterby was a little place, perhaps twice the 
size of Little Haven, and had one long street, and 
a few houses standing here and there at odd 
places. It was very old-fashioned and quiet and 
sleepy, a pleasant nook for an artist to sketch, 
and, indeed, many a one did sketch it, and for 
that reason it was pretty well known. The 
coast-guardsman*s house stood by itself in a big 
garden facing the sea, and when Silas Broom and 
Ben pushed open the gate and went up the path, 
the door opened very suddenly, and a young 
woman appeared on the threshold looking the 
picture of surprise. 

" Why, uncle, dear Uncle Silas, it can't be you !" 
she exclaimed in clear sweet tones. "Emmie 
said she saw you coming, but I laughed at her." 

She put her two arms round the old man's 
neck and kissed him in the most affectionate 
manner, then turned her bright eye on Ben. 

"Why, uncle, who is this?" 

" Didn't I tell you how surprised Emily would 

(163) H 
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be? " said Silas Broom in great delight. " This is 
Benny, my little friend. When we are in the 
house, my dear, I'll tell you all about him." 

" To be sure, come away in," said she heartily; 
"dear, dear, how glad I am to see you ! John, dear, 
here's Uncle Silas." 

" Glad to see you," called out a deep bass 
voice, and as they stepped into the dainty little 
room a tall manly figure rose from the break- 
fast table and shook hands very heartily with 
Silas Broom. He too looked curiously at Ben, 
which appeared to afford the old man increased 
satisfaction. 

"Emmie, Johnnie, come, get up, here's Uncle 
Silas!" called Emily through the open door of the 
next room; and immediately two little figures in 
white night-dresses tumbled into the room, and 
rughed pell-mell on Uncle Silas. 

" Don't smother him, you rogues," cried their 
father laughing. "Is the baby sleeping yet, 
Emily?" 

"Yes, John, let him sleep till I get these 
torments dressed. Uncle Silas, let them go; 
how you spoil them!" 

A smile and a tear fought for the mastery in 
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Emily Holt's eye when she saw the little white 
figures perched on Uncle Silas's knee, and him 
beaming upon them with so much love and glad- 
ness. 

"Don't you feel tired, little chap?" said John 
Holt, looking kindly at Ben. " It's a long walk 
from Shoremouth." 

"No, sir, I liked it very much," answered 
Ben. "There was so much to see, and Mr. Broom 
had so much to tell me about the places we 
passed." 

" You must be hungry, I'm sure. Emily, have 
you more coffee and bacon? " 

" Surely, surely, dear," said Emily, and began 
to bustle about the table in that quick bright 
way she seemed to have learned from her uncle. 
Ben could not keep his eyes off her, she was so 
bright and bonnie, and so lovable looking, and 
she beamed so on her husband and her children 
and Uncle Silas, and even on him — Ben — just as 
if her heart was so full of happiness it could not 
hold any more. And indeed so it was. 

By-and-by the children slipped from Uncle 
Silas's knee, and while he and Ben had a second 
breakfast their mother carried them off to dress 
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them. And they came back with shining faces, 
though all the brushing could not keep those 
tangled golden curls in order. They were twins, 
a chubby little pair just three years old, wild as 
the sea winds sweeping across the downs. Now 
they fixed their small minds on Ben, and stood 
before him with such a comical look on their fat 
little faces that Ben laughed right out in spite of 
himself. Then the twins laughed too, and the 
friendship commenced. He could scarcely eat 
his breakfast for looking at them and listening 
to their broken childish talk, and when it was 
done he enticed them into a comer and began 
to play with them, while Unde Silas watched 
them, and in a low voice told Ben's story to his 
nephew and niece. 

They were much interested, and Emily espe- 
cially was full of compassion for Ben, and indigna- 
tion at Susan Wild. By-and-by a baby voice 
was heard clamouring for attention, and Emily 
ran out and brought her in, a round rosy blue- 
eyed little mite just like the twins though not 
quite so big. What a happy day that was! If 
I was to write a year I could never tell you how 
much Ben enjoyed it, nor how kind everybody 
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was to him, nor how inseparable he and the 
twins became, nor how happy and delighted 
Uncle Silas was with everybody and everything. 

After great persuasion John and Emily induced 
them to stay all night, and John would hire a 
trap to drive them home early in the morning. 
This idea XJnde Silas stoutly scorned, and John 
only smiled and said nothing; but at half-past six 
in the morning the trap came up to the door, and 
though Uncle Silas scolded, what could he do but 
get up on the seat beside John, while Een had a 
comfortable nook at their feet! It was a pleasant 
ending to a pleasant time when John left them in 
Water Street with many injunctions to come 
again soon, to which Uncle Silas heartily re- 
sponded. 

" Well, Benny, did you like being at Tenterby 
and seeing the twins, and the baby and Emily?" 
said Uncle Silas. " And isn't it a pleasant thing 
for an old man to have such a home to go to, and 
to know that they are always glad to see him, 
and that they keep him in their dear hearts 
always; isn't that a pleasant thing now, Benny?" 

"O, yes, it is indeed," cried Ben, quite over- 
come. " And I'm so happy I don't know what 
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to do. They were all so kind to me, sir, and I'm 
such a poor useless little lad." 

"Nay, Benny," said the old man, laying his 
hand on the boy's head, " it is because you are 
such an active little man, an' because you have 
such a kind little heart, everybody loves you; 
an' I'm your Uncle Silas as well as Emmie's and 
Johnnie's and the baby's. You'll mind to say 
Uncle Silas, Benny." 

Yes, he would mind, and tried to tell how 
grateful he was for all the great kindness, but 
the words choked him and only tears would 
come. 

Then Uncle Silas smiled, and bade him run and 
take off the shutters, and never say another word 
about it. 



•rw. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

EEST FOR WALTER. 

|HE lame boy hasn't been here to-day, 
. , . Benny," said Uncle Silas one forenoon, 

]J about three weeks after the first memor- 
able visit to Tenterby. "He hasn't missed a 
morning these two year. Dear, dear! I hope he 
isn't ill. Just run down to his mother and ask, 
Benny; I can t rest about him/' 

Ben put on his cap and ran off at once. It 
was only a little way down the street, in a dingy 
room looking out on to a dreary back-court, 
where the lame boy dwelt with his mother, a 
widow. She was crying when she opened the 
door to Ben, but she bade him come in. 

"Yes, he's ill, my dear, very bad," she said. 
" Come in and see him." 

Ben hesitated, but Mrs. Lloyd seemed really to 
wish it, so in he went. It was a poorly furnished 
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place, but as clean and bright as hands could 
make it. There was a low bed-chair drawn up 
to the hearth, and on it lay the lame boy, his 
face very white and drawn, and his eyes shut. 

" Walter, dear," said his mother, bending over 
him, "here's the little boy from Mr. Broom's 
come to ask for you." 

He opened his eyes then, and with a faint 
smile held out his hand to Ben. The two had 
had several chats already at the shop door, and 
had become very friendly. 

" 0, Walter, I'm so sorry. Are you very ill, 
Walter?" 

Walter nodded; it hurt him to speak, his 
mother whispered to Ben, her tears falling more 
quickly still. " I had the doctor last night," she 
whispered, "but he can't do anything. 0, Benny, 
don't you think God will spare me Walter? I 
have nobody but him." 

"I'll ask him," cried Ben, "and so will Mr. 
Broom; we all will, and surely he will not let 
Walter die." 

Suddenly Mrs. Lloyd bent down over the bed- 
chair, for Walter's lips were moving. 

"Don't ask, mother," he said with difficulty. 
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and pointing upwards as he spoke. " No pain, no 
weariness, no lameness up there; far better. Only 
a little while, mother, and you will come too." 

"Hear him, Benny," sobbed the stricken 
mother. "I know he's right, but how can I 
give him up, my little Walter; he*s all I have?" 

"0, ma'am, I'll go for Mr. Broom; he'll be sure 
to comfort you," said Ben. "He always says 
just what everybody wants, and he's so fond of 
Walter?" 

"Well, ask 'im to step up," said Mrs. Lloyd. 
" I think a heap o' Mr. Broom, an' I like to hear 
him pray; it does me good." 

So Ben ran back for Uncle Silas, who came as 
fast as his legs would carry him, and was over- 
flowing with sympathy and pity for the poor 
heart-stricken mother who was so soon to be 
deprived of her only earthly comfort. 

Kitty Lloyd, as she had been called in her 
girlish days, had married the mate of a trading 
vessel which had been lost off Shoremouth when 
the little Walter was only three years old. She 
had been left quite penniless, and earned a 
slender living for herself and her boy by sewing 
white seam, at which she was an expert and 
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beautiful worker. Walter had been lame from 
his birth and had never been strong. Of late he 
had been drooping and pining day by day, and 
had tottered about as long as he was able for 
his mother's sake. But he had succumbed at last, 
and Elitty Lloyd was forced to acknowledge 
that she could not expect him to live now for 
many days. 

"Tm sure, Mr. Broom," she said when Uncle 
Silas came in, "the Lord might have left me 
Walter. I didn't grumble when his father went, 
because I married him knowing a sailor's life 
just hangs on a thread. But what Tm to do if 
Walter dies I don't know. It's very hard, it is 
indeed!" 

"Oh, dear Lord!" cried Silas Broom, falling 
down upon his knees; "help this dear creature 
to say: ' Thy will be done.' Give her the comfort 
none can give so well as Thou can'st give. Teach 
her to be glad her boy is going home to Thee. 
Bind up her sorrowful heart. Bless the dear 
child Thou hast chosen for thine own fold. Let 
him lean on Thee in his weariness, for Jesus' 
sake. Amen!" 

" Oh, Kitty Lloyd," he said, when he had risen; 
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*' I knew you when you were a baby, my dear; 
I watched you grow up aside of Emily, and was 
so pleased at the bit o' girlish friendship between 
you. The Lord s been good to you, though, I 
daresay, you can't see it yet. Just look at 
Walter, my dear, what a poor suffering little 
creature he is. And now because God thinks 
he's had enough of it he's going to take him up 
beside his father where there's no pain, nor 
weariness, nor tears. Oh, Kitty Lloyd, my dear, 
I'm quite ashamed of you." 

" I told mother that. Uncle Silas," said Walter 
feebly. "The days are so long to me when I 
can't run about, and but for mother I'd be so 
glad to go to father." 

"Thank you, Mr. Broom," sobbed Kitty Lloyd; 
"I'll grumble no more. I see it's for the best, 
only the Lord help me to keep my heart from 
breaking." 

And all through the weary sad days which 
Walter spent on earth no fretful word ever 
crossed his mother's lips, only sometimes when 
the child was suffering sorely she would creep 
away to the door and pray brokenly that the 
end might come soon. 
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Walter himself was so patient it was a wonder 
to see him. He had taken such a fancy to Ben 
that Uncle Silas insisted on him spending a great 
part of the day with him; and he would sit on a 
stool beside the bed talking, when Walter was 
able, and when he wasn't, reading to him out of 
the Testament Miss Moore had given him. 

" Walter," said Ben one afternoon when they 
were alone together in the quiet shadowed room, 
"when you get to heaven will you tell mother 
all about me and Uncle Silas and how happy I 
am." 

"Why, Ben," said Walter with a smile, "she 
knows it all already. She can see you, you 
know; but 111 tell her, and I think Til be sure 
to know her — ^youVe told me so often what like 
she is. I had such a beautiful dream this 
morning, Ben. I thought I was in heaven, and 
saw father and your mother, and they smiled so 
at me when they saw me. What a lovely place 
it was! and just as I stretched out my hands to 
them I awoke. Ben, I think I'm going to-day, I 
feel so well. I could get up almost, but I heard 
the doctor tell mother I should feel just so before 
I died." 
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" Oh, Walter, take me too," cried Ben, moved 
to the very depths of his heart; "I want to go 
iust as I did when mother died." 

"So you will, Benny," said Walter quietly; 
"but you have something to do here yet. I 
remember Miss Moore telling me even I had 
something to do, and that it was to be patient 
when I was not strong. It was too hard for me, 
and so God is going to take me home." 

"Miss Moore!" echoed Ben in surprise; "do 
you know her?" 

" Yes, she was here just before you came. She 
was going away to London for some weeks, she 
said," answered Walter. "Why, there she is, I 
hear her talking to mother." 

" Why, Kitty, I am so sorry. If I had known 
I would have come home sooner," they heard 
a sweet voice say. " I had no idea Walter was 
ailing; you should have written to me, Kitty." 

And then the door opened and Kitty Lloyd 
came in, followed closely by Annie Moore. 

The first thing the latter saw was Ben's face, 
and she started in much surprise. "Ben Wild!" 
she exclaimed; "what are you doing here, my 
boy? and your father nearly beside himself. He 
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came to me for you, and we all thought you were 
drowned." 

" I — I ran away, ma'am, because they hanged 
Peter, I could not bear to stay," stammered Ben; 
and moved away to the window while Miss 
Moore bent over Walter and whispered a few 
words of greeting which made him beam. Then 
Ben slipped away home to Uncle Silas, his mind 
a tumult of conflicting feelings. The old life had 
been resolutely banished from his memory, but 
the sight of the young lady's face, and her sur- 
prised reproachful words, had brought it pain- 
fully before him again, and made him feel selfish 
and cowardly, and unworthy of her friendship. 

'Stick by father!" The pleading mournful 
words haunted him, and he came into the presence 
of Uncle Silas with a very sober troubled face. 

" Well, Benny, lad, and how is Walter now? " 

"Pretty well, Uncle Silas," answered Ben; "a 
young lady came in to see him, so I came 
away." 

" Yes," said Uncle Silas, " you were quite right; 
too many faces might excite him too much. Why, 
here's his mother, dear heart! What is it, Kitty? " 

" Just come along, Mr. Broom, and you too," said 
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Kitty Lloyd in a strange quiet passionless voice; 
" Walter's just going, and wants to see you." 

Unde Silas went at once, and turning the key 
in the shop door the three went together up the 
street. 

Yes, Walter was going now. When they 
entered the little room he was sitting up among 
his pillows breathing quickly and painfully, 
Miss Moore standing by him moistening his 
parched lips with water. He smiled faintly to 
see these dear friends come in and group them- 
selves about his bed. So they stood in perfect 
stillness, save once when Uncle Silas knelt down 
and said reverently: "Oh dear Lord, take him 
across the Jordan under thine own shelter. Give 
light in the darkness. Amen." 

That earnest prayer was answered, for when 
the old man rose Walter turned upon his pillow, 
and murmuring drowsily of green fields and silver 
rivers, went without a struggle or a pain straight 
home to his father in heaven. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME TO FATHER 

" i^OOD-BYE, Ben, I think you will leaan by- 
and-by, to-day perhaps, that your place 
is at home beside your father, however 
happy you may be here. I will wait to hear of 
you from Little Haven, till then good-bye." 

So said Miss Moore an hour or two afterwards, 
as she was leaving Kitty Lloyd's home, and to 
these words Ben could give no answer. 

His heart was very sore, and very rebellious, 
and for a little while he even felt angry with 
Miss Moore. At first he put her words resolute- 
ly from him and tried to think only of his work 
in the shop, and of all his duties towards Uncle 
Silas. So two days passed away. He was 
intensely miserable, and ate nothing. Uncle 
Silas watched him closely, but said nothing, 
thinking it was grief for his little playmate. 
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At last on the Friday night, when the shop was 
shut, and they were together at the fire, Ben 
knelt down by the old man's chair, and wept 
more bitterly than he had ever seen a child weep 
before. 

"Hush, Benny, uncle*s little man! Walter's 
better where he is, we must not cry for him; just 
think of it, no lameness, nor pain, nor weariness, 
Benny. Why, my dear, it is very selfish of us to 
grieve so." 

"It's not that. Uncle Silas," said Ben in a 
smothered voice. " I'm crying because I must go 
away and leave you, and I can't, I've been so 
happy here, and I love you so." 

Unde Silas rose to his feet much disturbed, 
and, easily guessing at the truth, knowing too 
that the child felt he was in duty bound to go 
home to his father, he could not do what he 
wished, namely, prohibit him from ever talking 
of leaving him any more. After a while Ben 
grew more composed; then Uncle Silas sat down 
and they had a long talk over it together. They 
came to the resolution that Ben should go back 
to Little Haven on the morrow and tell his father 
everything, and then, if he would grant his con- 

(163) I 
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sent, come back to Uncle Silas, at least until he 
was big enough to earn his bread as he wished, 
out on the heaving sea. It was some little light 
in the gloom to think his &ther might consent, 
and Uncle Silas grew very hopeful over it; but 
Ben lay down in his bed with a very heavy heart, 
knowing well what a forlorn hope it was after 
all. 

Saturday was a cold, bleak, threatening day, 
and signs of a coming storm were not wanting on 
land and sea. Uncle Silas wished Ben to wait, 
at least, till Monday; but now that the child re- 
alized how wrong he had been keeping his father 
so long in suspense, he was eager to make what 
amends he could. He would not go till after tea, 
he said, anxious to stay with Uncle Silas as long 
as he could. Every foot of the way was familiar 
to him, and when he assured the old man he 
could walk it blindfold, he gave in and let him 
have his way. It was a sad and sorrowful day 
for them both. There was not much said; but 
Uncle Silas's spectacles were often dimmed by a 
mist of tears, and his hands would tremble at his 
work, although he tried to keep up as well as 
possible. As for Ben he was much too grieved 
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to feel like crying at all. The day passed very 
quickly, as it always will when there is a 
dreaded parting at hand^ — ^and at six o'clock 
Ben stood at the door of the little shop — ^the 
place dearer and better in his eyes than the 
palace of a king — and held out a trembling hand 
to Unde Silas. 

" God bless you, Benny, and I'll look for you 
early on Monday," said the old man with a touch- 
ing attempt to speak lightly. "Eight o'clock 
sharp, to serve the old woman, mind." 

And then he broke down altogether, and with 
a broken blessing and good-bye ran into the shop 
crying as badly as Ben himself . 

Then Ben set out mournfully on his long 
lonely walk to the home, not knowing whether 
or not its doors would open to receive him. 

Around the fire in Bill Wild's kitchen the 
family were gathered after tea that Saturday 
evening. Sam had but newly come home from 
Shoremouth, and was finishing his tea. Sue was 
knitting at the other side of the table, while Bill 
Wild was mending a net on the settle. His wife 
was busy in the other room. 
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"Are the outhouses locked, Bill?" she cried by- 
and-by. " It's pitch dark, an* I've forgot a bit o' 
stick for the fire in the mominor*" 

^*Gq and see," returned Bill Wild shortly — 
whereat Susan Wild was very wroth, and eame 
to the kitchen to explode her anger. 

They did not agree, these two, and when Bill 
Wild was at home they were wrangling from 
morning till night. He had never forgiven her 
for murdering poor Peter, and Jaid Ben's death to 
her charge also. There existed no doubt in his 
mind that the boy had drowned himself in the 
first passion of his grief. What Bill Wild had 
sufiered since Ben disappeared I could never try- 
to tell you. For oh, my dear young friends, 
there is no grief so great, so unbearable, as that 
which is mingled with remorse. His state of 
mind was shown only by the increased irrita- 
bility and shortness of temper; on a man of his 
stamp sorrow was not likely to have a softening 
effect. This was in reality the first grief which 
had penetrated to the rusty comers of his heart 
and touched it with sharp unsparing fingers. He 
would have cheerfully given twenty years of his 
life to see the slight figure and patiei^t face of his 
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motherless boy in the house, but all the longing 
would not bring him back. 

" You're a nice kindly sort o' man to have for a 
husband, ain't you, Wil'm Wild?" said his wife, 
standing in the doorway, arms akimbo. " Fine 
fool I was to give up a good business to marry 
you. I've rued it fifty times since." 

"I wish you'd rued it before you took me, 
ma'am, I'd ha' been better pleased," said her 
husband grimly; "you're not a great bargain at 
the best." 

"I ought ha' known what ud come o' a decent 
woman marryin' a common fisherman, the by- 
word i' the hamlet for everything bad — but 
I'll— " 

"Hush, mother!" said Sue, low and pleadingly. 
She felt, though her mother did not, how unfit 
such conversation was for Sam's ears and hers* 
Sam, however, relished it keenly. Whether or 
not Susan Wild felt the gentle reproach, I don't 
know, but she held her peace, and lighting a 
lantern stalked grimly out to the wood-shed for 
some sticks. It did not occur to Sam to spare 
his mother the task he might have done so easily. 
When she opened the back-door a gust of wind 
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swept into the house and blew out the lamp on 
the kitchen window-board, and before the oath 
rising to Bill Wild's lips was uttered, Susan 
herself rushed into the house looking scared and 
frightened, 

" There's a ghost out there — ^Ben's ghost — ^I saw 
it quite distinctly; it's a warnin' o' death; see there 
he is!" she shrieked, and covered her face with 
her hands. All eyes turned upon the door, and 
there sure enough stood the figure of Ben, only 
looking too real and lifelike to be taken for a 
ghost. 

Bill Wild staggered to his feet, letting his nets 
fall to the ground. 

" Benny, lad," he said hoarsely, " is it you, is't 
Mary's boy, or his ghost?" 

"Yes, it's me," cried Ben, running forward, 
stretching out both his hands. " O father, I'm 
so sorry I ran away. It was wicked and cruel, 
and I never will again; forgive me, father, please. 
Don't look at me like that." 

He looked up wondering and afraid at his 
father's face. A change had swept across it, 
like the first wave of a mighty storm. 

" I never prayed to God in my life, Benny," he 
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said in the same hoarse strange voice; "but he*s 
taken pity on me. Oh! Benny, my little lad!" 
He stooped down, and lifting the slender child 
in his great strong arms, strode out of the kitchen 
holding him very closely to him, and went into 
the other room and shut the door. 

The three left behind stared at each other a 
moment in mute surprise, then Sam gave vent to 
a whistle, and Sue to a few happy tears. 

" I'm glad on't," said Susan Wild passing her 
hand half dreamily before her eyes. " Yes, I*m 
glad on't,for though I Ve never said it, and wouldn't 
ever have said it if he hadn't come back, I've 
felt as if I'd killed him, and his father thought so 
too — ^yes, I'm glad on't, I can tell you, precious 
glad, an' I'll meddle wi' him no more after this, 
I'U be bound." 

Ah! Susan Wild, the chance to do well by a 
motherless boy has slipped from you for ever; 
and there will be no time granted you now to 
make amends. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

A NIGHT OF HORRORS. 

|Y space forbids me dwelling long upon 
what followed in Bill Wild's house that 
night. By-and-by he came out of the 
other room leading Ben by the hand, both look- 
ing very happy. The barrier had been broken 
down, a little of God's lovingkindness had crept 
through the mists of Bill Wild's mind, and 
though it would be blind and feeble groping for 
a long time, his feet would reach the right way 
at last, for they had turned to-night toward it. 

Sam and Sue gave Ben a warm welcome, to 
which he as warmly responded. Susan Wild 
said very little, but relief was still expressed in 
her face. They drew round the fire, and Ben 
told them where he had been, and of all the 
kindness he had met with from Uncle Silas. 

" To-morrow, Benny," said Bill Wild*, " I'll go 
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to Shoremouth, you an* me. I've a word to say to 
the old gentleman, an' if he is still o' the same 
mind you'll go back to him, my lad, an' I can see 
you often. It ain't a hundred miles away." 

" Thank you, father," said Ben, and smiled as 
he pictured to himself the delight of Uncle Silas. 

"Ye needn't be sendin' the boy adrift the 
moment he shows face back," said Susan Wild 
testily, for how could her resolution be put into 
play if Ben were not to stay at home? 

" Them as has been good to 'im have the best 
right to 'im, I reckon, Susan," was her husband's 
answer, " an' that's neither you nor me." 

There was a long silence after that. Meanwhile 
the storm was rising outside. As they sat in 
quiet they could hear the ominous wailing of the 
wind and the boom of the angry waters. Ay, 
this would be a wild night at sea again, and a 
night of desperate anxiety to hundreds on the 
shore. 

By-and-by BiU Wild rose and looked out by 
the front door. "The sea's pretty high, I'm 
thinking" he said when he came in again, "an' it's 
risin' vet. Shouldn't wonder to see half a foot o' 
salt water i' the floor afore mornin'." 
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" Nonsense, Wil'm," said his wife. " As if the 
sea ever came this length!" 

« Twouldn't be the first time/' returned Bill 
Wild. " But the wind 11 maybe fall at midnight. 
It's nigh bed-time, an't it?'* 

" Yes, guv'nor," said Sam, with a comprehen- 
sive yawn. « Let's turn in, little un." 

Not very long afterwards the inmates of the 
cottage had retired to rest, and all slept but Ben. 
The noise of the waves on his unaccustomed ears 
(for at Shoremouth he could not hear the sea at 
night) made him wakeful, and brought back the 
days when his mother used to listen to it too, 
and interpret it to him as the voice of Him who 
can still the storm, and who holdeth the sea in 
the hollow of his hand. 

It seemed to Ben, as he lay there in the quiet 
house, that every minute the sea's voice came 
nearer and nearer, and the breaking of the waves 
sounded almost at the door. He never remem- 
bered seeing the sea up to the cottages, but he 
had heard of it many a time, and knew that 
though a very rare occurrence it could and did 
happen sometimes. But he felt no fear. He 
heard the clock strike twelve, and turned over. 
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feeling drowsy. Just as he was falling asleep a 
strange noise made him start and half sit up. It 
was like the rushing of water somewhere quite 
near to him. He sat breathless for a moment 
listening until he heard a booming sound against 
the house, and guessed it was the waves up dose 
to the house. He tugged Sam and then sprang 
from the bed splash up past the knees in icy 
water. 

Ay the sea was not only up to the cottages, it 
was into them; and it behoved their inmates to 
do their utmost for their lives. Ben uttered a 
shrill cry which roused the sleepers in the 
kitchen. Bill Wild sprang out of bed also, to 
meet with the same reception as Ben; and then 
indeed there arose a great alarm in the house. 
With difficulty Bill Wild procured a light, and 
saw then that the water was rising so quickly 
that to get out of the house immediately was the 
only means of saving their lives. All the clothes 
they had left on the chairs were floating in the 
water like the chairs themselves. But after much 
scrambling Bill Wild procured some dry garments 
for his wife out of the highest drawer in the 
chest, where as yet the water had not reached. 
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These she put on hurriedly, but her shaking 
fingers trembled so that her haste was very slow 
after all, and by the time she was ready the 
water had reached the bed. 

"Mercy on us, what are we to do I" cried Bill 
wild in despair. "Sam and Benny, where are 
you?" 

" Perched on the top o' the bed, gUv'nor," an- 
swered Sam in a terror-stricken voice. Ain't you 
goin* to get us out o' this pretty soon?" 

Bill Wild reflected a moment. If he opened a 
door the water would rush in with double force, 
and perhaps sweep them all away. On the other 
hand, he could not be sure that the sea would 
not rise above the low-roofed cottage, and even 
on the roof they could not be safe. He called to 
them to remain where they were, and groping 
his way waist deep in water to the back-door he 
opened it, and holding the lantern aloft peered 
out into the inky blackness of the night. It 
shed a weird and flickering light upon a heaving 
mass of water, and that it was deeper at the 
back was evident, for the coal-shed was nearly 
submerged. As he stood a great wave swept 
him off his feet and carried him out into the 
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night, and the lantern went out. He was a 
strong swimmer, and by a mighty effort held 
against the tide, and swam back into the house. 
There was a trap-door leading to the roof, open- 
ing right above the kitchen bed. Their only 
chance was to go through it to the roof, and stay 
there. It was sure and certain death for the rest 
to venture out of the house. He could have 
swam to a place of safety; they were utterly 
helpless. He got his way to the other room, and 
carried the lads, one by one, back to the kitchen, 
then rescued Sue also, and after much difficulty 
the whole five succeeded in getting through the 
trap-door on to the roof. There they dung 
together in the black darkness, knowing that at 
any moment they might be swept into the hun- 
gry sea. It was rising, too, so steadily, so cruelly, 
that unless God's hand went forth to stay it they 
could not see the morning light. They had no 
idea of how the rest of the inhabitants of the 
hamlet were faring. Some of the cottages lower 
down. Bill Wild surmised, would be swept away 
already. They could hear nothing but the rush 
and roar of the waves and the wailing of the 
wind. 
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"Pray, Benny, lad,'' said Bill Wild; "pray that 
we may be forgiven, since we can't be saved; some 
of us have been wicked sinners all our lives." 

And Ben prayed tremblingly and falteringly, 
and in the middle of it they felt the house sway 
and shake beneath them; its foundations were 
giving way, 

" Benny, lad, ding close to me, and you. Sue," 
said Bill Wild. " Sam, keep close to your mother; 
itll go wi' the next wave sure." 

He lifted poor shivering trembling Sue in his 
arm and threw the other about Ben. There was 
a moment's awful suspense and silence; then a 
huge foam-crested billow broke over the roof, 
and at the same instant the water undermined 
the foundations, and the house fell. The cruel 
waves swept them all apart and it seemed inevi- 
table that the whole must perish. Ben felt only 
a great blackness and darkness, till he felt a 
strong arm thrown about him, and his father's 
voice saying: 

"Is't you, Benny? I've lost Sue and the resi 
Hold on to me; we may be saved yei" 

Then he remembered nothing more. 
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The storm spent itself before the dawn, and in 
the gray morning a great calm came up. Among 
the cliffs the little sanctuary stood secure and 
seemed to look down mournfully on the scene 
beneath. Along the beach there was a great 
accumulation of wreckage, and on the sullen 
bosom of the sea there floated innumerable 
timbers and broken household furniture. Beyond 
these things there remained not a vestige of 
what a few hours before had been the dwelling- 
place of a hundred souls. 

Where were they all? ahl where, indeed? 






CONCLUSION. 



iUT of a hundred and eleven souls who had 
lain down to rest in Little Haven that 
night, only twenty-three were saved, and 
these almost by a miracle. Among them 
were Bill Wild and his son. He was a man 
of enormous strength and endurance, and with 
Ben on his arm swam beyond the limit of the 
water, and reached the shore in a state of great 
exhaustion. There they were found and cared 
for in the morning. Others had saved them- 
selves either by swimming or keeping them- 
selves afloat on timbers and other wooden articles 
until they were seen and rescued. Susan Wild 
with her son and daughter were drowned, and 
days after their bodies came ashore on Tenterby 
sands. With care and attention Bill Wild and 
Ben recovered, but it was very long before the 
child was himself again after the horrors of that 
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awful night. As soon as they were able they 
went to Shoremouth to Unde Silas, who was 
overjoyed to see them, and became good friends 
with BiU Wild. 

The Polly Ann, of course, was a total wreck, 
and one of her owners drowned; the other took 
passage as a seaman in a trading vessel, and 
wished Bill to do likewise. But he preferred to 
live on shore for Ben's sake; so another fishing- 
boat was purchased with what savings he pos- 
sessed, and he continued to make short trips to the 
fisheries as in other years. By-and-by Ben was 
allowed to accompany him, much to Uncle Silas's 
anxiety and fear. I should like to have told 
you more of Ben's history, but I have reached 
my limit and must close with a few more words. 

His boyhood and early manhood were spent 
in an earnest endeavour to live as his mother 
would have had him live, and in helping his 
father along the narrow paths of the right way. 

The time came when Uncle Silas had to bid 
good-bye to the little shop where he had lived all 
his peaceful life, and go up higher to receive his 
reward from the Master for years of faithful ser- 
vice. They laid him to rest, as he wished, in 

(168) K 
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Tenterby Churchyard, where the twins and the 
baby and Emily and John could see his grave, 
and keep it beautiful with the flowers and 
blossoms the simple old man had loved in life. 
Uncle Silas will never be forgotten. 

On the sands at Shoremouth on these sunny 
evenings you may see an old white-haired man 
with a rugged weather-beaten face aind bent fig- 
ure leaning heavily on the arm of a strong 
stalwart young fellow, whom he addresses always 
yet as " Benny, lad." It is touching to hear him 
say it, and to see how he leans upon him, and 
looks up to him and loves him. It is a very 
beautiful picture. I can conceive of none so 
exquisite m pathos. Bill Wild has travelled the 
right way now for many years, and growing 
weary now, and longing for the peace of the 
haven. 

" In God*s good time, Benny, lad," he will say, 
pausing to look away beyond to the glory in the 
west. "Wonderful, wonderful, isn't it, lad, to think 
the haven is for me after all the way I've sinned 
and come short, only my love to offer and the 
blood of Christ. What a great thing the blood 
is, eh, Benny!" 
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Ben does not always answer. To him there 
seems to be no words adequate for such a sub- 
ject, and his father understands him. 

The Haven is open to us all. God grant that 
after life's storm we may all be gathered to its 
infinite rest! 
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CHAPTER I. 




A SORROWFUL DECISION, 

was a sunny spring morning, on which it 
^ was glorious to be alive to breathe the 
1^ freshness of the air, to see the budding 
trees and hedges, the new greenness creeping 
over the hillsides, to listen to the birds caroling 
their songs of gladness, and to feel that winter 
was gone, and that spring had come at last. On 
the door-step of a lonely farmhouse on this lovely 
morning a child stood, her cheeks glowing, and 
her brown locks tossing in the breeze. It was 
the back-door of the farmhouse, which opened 
out into the yard, and from which you saw the 
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stack-yard, the park where the cows fed, and 
beyond these a great lonely loch, in whose bosom 
were mirrored the giant peaks of the hills which 
"sat grand roond" the little homestead, and 
sheltered it from the fierce winds of a northern 
winter. 

The child was a girl about eight years old, a 
sweet, bonnie little Scotch lassie, with waving 
brown hair, and eyes as black as sloes. 

Her apron was full of corn, with which she 
was feeding the poultry. What a noise it was! 
Cackling, and crowing, and quacking, and scamp- 
ering among the cocks and hens and ducks, while 
the pigeons flew in circles a little way above 
Effie's head, uttering their soft, beseeching " coo." 
Presently a lady came out of the kitchen door, a 
lady so like Effie that it was quite easy to guess 
who it was. Her face was pale this morning, 
and her bonnie eyes suspiciously dim. 

She laid her hand on Effie's head, and looked 
down upon her with a tremulous smile. 

"Mother, mother! just see how greedy big 
John is," she cried, pointing to the king of the 
yard, a big, fat, glossy cock with a fine comb, and 
the air of an emperor. " Poor little John hasn't 
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got one bit of breakfast, I believe. Isn't he a 
selfish thing, mother?" 

Mother smiled a little, but did not speak, then 
Effie looked up at her, conscious that mother was 
very, very quiet, quite unlike herself. 

"Mother, what is it? Does your head ache?" 
she whispered, nestling dose to her side. 

" No, my pet, but my heart aches. Come into 
the parlour. I want to talk to you, Effie." 

Effie obediently slipped her hand into mother's, 
and the two went through the kitchen where 
Jean, the faithful servant, was washing the 
breakfast dishes, and across the lobby to the 
parlour. 

There was a bright fire here — ^for even sunny 
spring days are chilly — ^and in an arm-chair on 
the hearth sat a gentleman whom Effie loved 
very, very dearly, for it was her father. Mr. 
Campbell was a farmer, and was generally away 
to the fields long before eight o'clock. Effie was 
quite surprised to see him sitting there, and 
began to wonder very much what this was which 
made mother's heart ache, and kept father in the 
house so long. 

Mrs. Campbell sat down in the easy chair, and 
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drew E&e to Imt side. Tlien there was a little 
aleg>ce> Mr. Campbdl looked veiy serious, and 
onoe when he looked at Effie, his lips twitched 
beneath his moustache, though she did not 
seeitb 

* Effie, dear * said Mrs. Gampbell at last, '' did 
Toa ever think von would like to go to school?" 

* Xo, motha"!" Effie's eyes grew very round, 
indeed. 

'' I have taught you, my dear, and you have 
been a very clever little scholar, but if you are to 
grow np an educated and accomplished woman, 
Effie, yoQ must go to school" 

" Yes, member," said Effie very quietly. 

''Father and I have often talked about it," 
went on mother with quivering lips, ''and we 
have dedded what to do to-day. Your Aunt 
EUen, of whom I have often told you, Effie, has 
written very kindly, asking us to send you to 
London to be educated with your cousins. They 
have a fine governess, Effie, and as we cannot 
afford to provide such an advantage for you, 
father and I have decided to accept Aunt Ellen's 
kind offer." 

" And shall I have to go away from Craigroy 
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and go to live in London, mother?" asked Effie 
very quietly. 

" Yes, my child." 

"And go away from you and father, and 
Bobby and Crummie, and all the cocks and hens 
and dear Uttle pigeons, mother?" 

"Yes, my pet, only for a little while; it is for 
your good, and Aunt Ellen will be very kind to 
you, and it will be a nice thing to know the 
cousins who send you so many pretty cards." 

Effie stood very still. Her little heart was 
full. But she had a wonderful power of self- 
control for so young a child. 

"Mother, don't you care though I go away 
from you. Won't you miss me, mother? who'll 
hold your head when it aches, and run for father's 
slippers when he comes in?" 

Mr. Campbell rose, and lifting Effie in his 
strong arms held her close. 

"My darling," he murmured, " it will be a poor 
home for father and mother without Effie, but 
we must let her go for a little while." 
When am I to go?" asked Effie. 
On Monday, dear. Father will take you to 
Edinburgh," answered her mother. "Uncle 
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George is to be there, and will take you with 
him to London." 

So soon! Effie counted on her fingers the 
days: one, two, three. She slid down from her 
father's arms and ran out of the house, away to 
the stable, where the old pony stood, and flung 
her arms round his neck, crying, as if her very 
heart would break. 

Poor Effie! 




CHAPTER II. 



AUNT ELLEN. 



•^ 




PASS over these three mournful days at 
Craigroy, and will leave you to imagine 
the parting between Effie and her mother, 
and take you to the railway station at Edin- 
burgh, where Effie was being introduced by 
her father to Uncle George. He was a very 
handsome gentleman, much older than Mr. Camp- 
bell, rather haughty and formidable, but he 
spoke very kindly to his timid little niece, 
praised her red cheeks and bonnie eyes, and said 
ehe would shame her pale-faced cousins. Uncle 
George was a great London doctor, the medical 
adviser of the nobility and even royalty itself, 
but he was a simple, unaffected, tender-hearted 
man; as attentive to the poorest of his patients 
as he was to the richest. He asked very kindly 
for Mrs. Campbell, who was his wife*s younger 
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sister; pressed Mr. Campbell to pay a visit to 
London, and bade him a cordial good-bye. Father 
lifted Effie in his arms, and the child clung to 
him but did not cry for fear she should vex his 
heart But he had to leave her at last, for the 
train was just going. Unde (Jeorge lifted her 
into the carriage, shut the door; Effie caught a 
glimpse of father standing with a very sad face, 
then the engine gave a great shriek and they 
were off. 

" Want to cry, eh, little one," said Uncle George, 
tucking her up in a comer and giving her a box 
of sweets. " Well, cry on, it'll do your heart good, 
and now I'll have a look at the paper." 

So Uncle George wrapped his travelling-rug 
round his knees, put on his smoking cap, and 
made himself very comfortable indeed. The sun 
was shining on the fields, but Effie could hardly 
see, the train went so quickly. She was bravely 
trying to keep back the thoughts of home and 
look forward hopefully to her new home. Well, 
if they were all as kind as Unde George she 
would be very happy, as happy as she could be 
away from father and mother. How hard she 
would work, how earnest she would be over her 
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lessons, she was so anxious to become what her 
mother wished her to be, an educated and accom- 
plished woman. By and by Effie fell sound 
asleep^ and to her amazement was roused by 
XJnde George shaking her and telling her they 
were at their journey's end. He lifted her out 
and set her down on the platform, and Effie 
looked about her almost in fear. It was such a 
terrible crowd, and noise, and bustle, and confu- 
sion. She had been amazed to see so many 
people in Edinburgh, but this was far, far worse. 

" This is life, eh, little one?" said Uncle George, 
taking her hand, while a porter followed with 
the luggage. Outside the station gates there 
were a great many carriages standing. Uncle 
George went up to one which was drawn by a 
pair of sleek, beautiful bay horses. There was 
a fat coachman on the box and a smart foot- 
man standing holding the carriage door open. 
Both touched their hats respectfully to their 
master, who lifted Effie in and followed her. 
Then the door was shut and away they were 
again. 

"Tired, Effie?" asked Uncle George. 

"No, but I don't think I would like to live 
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here. Uncle George," said Effie, not afraid to 
speak out. 

" Where we live, in Cavendish Square, dear, is 
as quiet almost as Craigroy. We have gardens 
in front, too, which will make you think you are 
in the country. You will like it after you grow 
accustomed to it." 

*' I hope so, Uncle George," said Effie meekly, 
and there was nothing more said till the carriage 
stopped in front of a great house standing in a 
row with other great houses, — very solemn and 
grand, Effie thought, but not for a moment to be 
compared with the dear, rose-coyered house at 
home. 

Doctor Vincy led Effie through a large hall 
and up a wide staircase lighted by a painted 
window and adorned by pictures and statues, the 
like of which Effie had never seen before. She 
felt very joyful at the thought of seeing Aunt 
Ellen, who was her own dear mother s sister, and 
would be sure to welcome her warmly. She 
followed Uncle George into the drawing-room, 
where a lady was lounging in an easy chair. 

" Well, Ellen, here's Marion's child," said Uncle 
George heartily. " How are you?" 
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"As usual," said the lady languidly. "You 
need not have brought the child here, Doctor 
Vincy. Well, she is like poor Marion; ah, how 
do you do, child ?** 

She stretched out two white fingers to Effie, 
who touched them as required, shrinking into 
her utmost self with awe of Aunt Ellen. 

She was very like Mrs. Campbell, only hand- 
somer and haughtier, and oh, how much less 
lovable! 

" Ring, please, George," said Mrs. Vincy, still 
looking at Effie with cold scrutinizing eyes, till 
she felt like to shrink into the earth. 

A smart maid-servant answered the bell. 

"Take Miss Campbell to the nursery, Elizabeth, 
and leave her with Benson. After she has had 
tea you can take her to the school-room and in- 
troduce her to her cousins." 

" Yes, ma'am," said the maid, and beckoned to 
Effie, who followed meekly, wondering how she 
could ever exist in this atmosphere of cold gran- 
deur. 

" A poor sort of welcome you give your sister s 
child, Ellen," said Doctor Vincy, when he was left 
alone with his wife. 

(168) L 
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"Well, Greorge, what did you expect me to do?" 
asked she in languid surprise. " Scenes always 
upset my nerves. The child is well enough, but 
there is no occasion to make a fuss over her." 

• 

Doctor Vincy held his peace. He had long ago 
learned he had married a woman of the world, 
whose heart was as cold as the jewels at her 
throat. 

She was proud of her husband, of his talents 
and position, proud of her children, too, in her 
way, but they bored her, and she left them en- 
tirely to the servants. 

There are such wives and mothers in the 
world, and the homes in which they preside are 
seldom happy homes, either for the husband or 
the children. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

COUSINS. 

smart maid-servant led Effie up another 
flight of stairs, and into a large, light 
room with two windows looking out into 
the gardens. There was a middle-aged woman 
sitting by the fire with a baby about six months 
old on her knee. 

" Here's the new arrival, Benson," said Elizabeth 
pertly. " The missus said I was to bring 'er to you." 
* Nurse Benson lifted her kind eyes to Elffie's 
face and smiled at her. 

" Come away, missie, you are tired and cold, I 
am sure," she said. " Just help her off" with her 
things, Lizzie, and get her some tea." 

" 'Tain't my bizness to undress children, Ben- 
son," said Elizabeth, with a toss of her head. 
" I Ve got the tea to bring, an' that's enough." 

So saying she flounced out of the room. Effie 
began timidly to unfasten her cloak, feeling as if 
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she was a dreadful burden to everybody. In 
obedience to Benson's instructions she laid them 
on a chair, and then came back and sat meekly 
down on a stool outside the fire-screen. 

" May I look at the baby, please," she ventured 
to ask, encouraged by nurse's kind face. 

"Certainly, my dear, his name is Earnest 
Albert, and he is the finest baby in the whole 
wide world," said Benson proudly. 

" I am sure he is. I never saw such a pretty 
baby," said Effie. "But he is sleeping. Don't 
you lay him in bed." 

" Yes, but my work is done, and I like to feel 
him lying on my knee," said nurse fondly. 

Effie wondered very much whether Aunt Ellen 
did not have baby with her, but she did not say so. 

Presently Elizabeth entered with the tea tray, 
and Effie made a hearty meal, for she was very 
hungry after her long journey. Then Elizabeth 
said she was to come to the school-room and be 
introduced to her cousins. Effie followed in 
much trepidation. She had never been used to 
companions of her own age, and was rather timid 
at the prospect of being left with four cousins 
she had never seen before. 
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The school-room was on the same landing as the 
nursery, and Elizabeth opened the door and said: 

" Miss Mabel, here's your cousin arrived," then 
she shut the door again, and went away. 

A tall handsome girl about fifteen rose from a 
chair at the fire and looked curiously at Eifie. 
Then she stretched out two fingers just as Aunt 
Ellen had done, and said in a careless voice: 

" So you are EflSe Campbell? Come in." 

Effie obeyed the request, and sat down on a 
stool at the fire. There were other three in the 
room, two boys and a little blue-eyed girl, who 
was looking very earnestly at Effie. 

"This is Tom and Charlie," said Mabel lan- 
guidly, "and Daisy, who ought not to be with us 
now. If mamma knew she would be furious." 

Then Miss Mabel resumed her seat, and took 
a story book she had been reading. 

" I know Miss Deane would be furious if she 
saw you, Mab," said Tom, who was the elder of 
the boys. " She set you to learn your verb." 

" Mind your own . business, Thomas Vincy," 
returned Mabel with dignity. "Miss Deane is 
not wy mistress." 

" Isn't she though, Miss Pert," said Tom, and 
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making up a little bullet of paper fired it at his 
sister's face. It struck her cheek, and she rose 
and administered her brother a sharp slap. He 
was preparing to fight, and Effie said in a low 
shocked voice: 

"Don't fight, C!ousin Mabel." 

Ciousin Mabel looked for a moment on Effie, 
and then curled her lips. 

"Don't you meddle with me, Effie, if you please." 

" You needn't be so cross, Mab," said Charlie, 
seeing Effie's distressed face. " May I show you 
what lessons I have to learn," he added to Effie, 
who smiled gratefully at him, and nodded. 

He brought his books and squatted down 
beside her, while Daisy, having finished her sur- 
vey, came close to her, and laid her golden head 
against Effie's cheek. 

" Kiss Daisy, me love oo. Cousin Effie." 

Effie, you may be sure, kissed the little one 
very fondly, and began to take heart. 

Mabel and Tom were still engaged in a war of 
words, when the door opened and a young lady 
entered, slight and gracefully built, with a sweet 
face, somewhat pale and thin, and large earnest 
grey eyes. 
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" Mab s not learning her lessons, Miss Deane," 
shouted Tom at the pitch of his voice. " She's 
reading a story-book, and says you Ve no business 
with her." 

"Is that so, Mabel?" asked Miss Deane quietly. 

"YouVe given me too much to learn, Miss 
Deane," answered Mabel sulkily, " and I couldn't 
get any peax^e for Tom." 

Miss Deane took the story-book from Mabel's 
hand, and silently pointed to the French gram- 
mar, then she turned to Effie, 

" So this is my new pupil. I hope we shall be 
good friends," she said with a smile which won 
Effie's heart. Miss Deane saw the red lips 
quiver, and bending down kissed the child, and 
then tried to quiet Tom. He was standing 
whittling a stick and whistling, his book being 
tossed to the other end of the room. 

When Miss Deane was speaking the door 
opened, and Mrs. Vincy appeared, dressed in 
shimmering silk and flashing jewels. 

"Is this discipline, Miss Deane?" she asked in 
haughty displeasure. « The noise is insufferable. 
Were I in the school-room things would be differ- 
ently conducted, I fancy." 
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The governess bit her lip, and tamed her head 
away. It was not the first time, by any means, 
Mrs. Vincy had homiliated her before her pupils. 

''Mamma, where are you going?" cried Mabel, 
her eyes running over every detail of her mother s 
costume with wonderful accuracy. 

''Papa and I promised to look in for an hour at 
Lady Trevor's kettle-drum/' said her mother. 
"In a few years, my dear, you will be able to 
accompany me 'into the world.*" 

"I wish it was here," said Mabel discontentedly. 
" I hate books and poking in a school-room, as if 
I was five instead of fifteen." 

"You have a companion, now," said Mrs. Vincy, 
glancing towards Effie. 

Mabel replied by a very expressive shrug of 
her shoulders, and went back to her much- 
disliked lessons. 

" Pray, try and keep the children quiet, Miss 
Deane," said Mrs. Vincy haughtily. "I under- 
fttood you to say you could keep discipline in the 
school-room." 

" I try, Mrs. Vincy," said Miss Deane quietly, 
"but so long as Mabel is so disobedient and 
quarrelsome I have no hope of succeeding." 
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"I cannot listen to complaints," said Mrs. 
Vincy shortly, and went out of the room. 

Mabel was triumphant. Tom whistled louder 
than before, and Miss Deane looked very tired 
and sad. Effie longed to comfort her, but did 
not know how. 

She found she was to occupy the same room 
with her cousin Mabel, which was rather a trial 
to her. Mabel did not speak a word to her, but 
sat down again to her story-book. 

Effie knelt down to her prayers as usual, and 
when she rose, found Mabel looking at her with 
an amused smile. 

"What are you laughing at. Cousin Mabel?" 
she asked. 

"At you. Do you pray every night?" 

" Yes, mother taught me." 

" I was taught too by my nurse, but I never 
think of wasting so much time over it. It's all 
very well, of course, for children like you. 
Mamma says it's only a form." 

Effie made no answer, but crept into bed and 
fell asleep to dream of Craigroy, and father and 
mother, from whom she was so far away. 





CHAPTER IV. 

SCHOOL-ROOM WORRIEa 

jESSONS began in the school-room punc- 

ij^* tually at nine o'clock in the morning. It 

J was often nearly ten before Mabel made 

her appearance; she considered herself entitled 

to lie in bed because her mother did. 

Effie and Charlie, nearly of an age, were great 
friends, and were doing their suras together when 
Mabel came in. Miss Deane was giving Tom his 
Latin lesson. She looked up when Mabel entered, 
and her face wore a very displeased expression. 
For Mabel had not washed her face nor brushed 
her hair, and she had no collar on. She lifted 
her books with a yawn, and was about to take 
her seat at the table, but Miss Deane stopped 
her. 

" I cannot permit you to come into the school- 
room before you have performed your toilet, 
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Mabel/' she said calmly. " Be kind enough to go 
back to your room and make yourself fit to be 
seen." 

" I won't," said Mabel sullenly. 

" I shall not tell you again/' said Miss Deane 
decidedly. 

"There's nobody to dress for/' said Mabel 
rudely, while Tom chuckled with delight. 

" I require you to respect me," said Miss Deane 
colouring. "If you do not obey me immed- 
ately, Mabel, I shall go down-stairs to Doctor 
Vincy." 

Mabel rose, and sweeping her books to the 
floor, went slowly towards the door. 

"You know mamma won't hear your mean 
story-telling," she said spitefully. "Papa is your 
last chance/' 

Miss Deane turned to Tom's lesson without a 
word. 

"Say, Miss Deane, isn't Mab too much for 
you," said Tom with a giggle. 

"Go on with your lesson, Tom/' said Miss 
Deane in a voice Tom found it best to obey. 

It was quite half-an-hour before Mabel came 
back. She had dressed herself indeed, but her 
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face was disfigured by its sulky expression. Her 
books were still on the floor, so there was 
nothing for it but to pick them up. Miss Deane 
did not take the slightest notice of her. 

"The history and geography lessons are past," 
she said at last. "You will, of course, bring 
your double lesson to-morrow. You can prac- 
tise your music now, till your temper mends. I 
cannot teach you in your present mood." 

Mabel rose and began drumming on the piano, 
playing more wrong notes than right ones, and 
making an ear-splitting discord. 

Miss Deane was very pale. She was not 
strong, and her nervous, sensitive nature was 
unstrung by this constant contention with 
Mabel. 

Presently Effie rose and stole to Mabel's side, 
when she thought Miss Deane was not looking. 

" Oh, please Mabel, don't, it vexes Miss Deane 
so, and her head aches, I know, because I see her 
holding it. Do play right, please, Mabel." 

Effie was almost afraid of herself, but Mabel 
stopped and looked down into her little cousin's 
beseeching face in amazement. Then Effie crept 
away, and to her intense satisfaction in a few 
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minutes Mabel's music became sweetest harmony, 
for she was a born musician. 

Effie thought Miss Deane had not observed her, 
but she was mistaken. By and by when she 
came to look at her sums she bent her sweet 
eyes on the child's face, and whispered very low: 

" Thank you, Effie, I shall not forget this, my 
dear." 

Mabel's temper seemed, to have mended, as she 
did not occasion Miss Deane any more trouble 
that day. When Effie and she were going to 
bed that night Mabel sat a long time quiet, 
watching Effie undress and kneel down to say 
prayers. But she never spoke, not even after 
Effie was in bed. 

By and by, however, Mabel came to the bed- 
side and looked in. 

"Are you asleep, Effie?" 

" No, Cousin Mabel," said Effie, her black eyes 
very wide open indeed. 

" What made you speak to me as you did in 
the school-room to-day?" 

"I don't know," said Effie timidly. "I was 
sorry for Miss Deane, and I couldn't help it. 
Were you angry. Cousin Mabel?" 
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" No, but what's the use of troubling yourself 
about Miss Deane. She's only a tradesman's 
daughter." 

Mabel said the last words very contemptuously, 
and Effie was greatly mystified. Why they 
should hurt and annoy Miss Deane because she 
was a tradesman's daughter was a side of the 
question never presented to her before. At home 
she had been taught to be kind and courteous 
even to the beggars on the road. 

" I don't know what you mean. Cousin Mabel," 
she said. 

" Well, little stupid, these kind of people don't 
have feelings like ours, mamma says so," said 
Mabel. "Papa is quite different. He thinks 
the world of Miss Deane, and would half kill us 
if he knew we were rude to her." 

Effie smiled at the idea of dear Unde George 
«half-kming"anyone. 

" Grandfather was just a farmer, a poor farmer, 
mother told me," said Effie. 

Mabel had nothing to say, but looked angry. 

"Papa's father was a member of Parliament, 
Effie," she said with great dignity. 

" Go to sleep, child. When you are as old as 
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I am you will understand these things better. 
Of course a farmer's daughter, especially a Scotch 
farmer, can't be expected to have any proper 
pride." 

Effie bore this taunt very meekly, and not 
wishing to have any further talk with Mabel 
turned over and fell asleep. 



••• 



CHAPTER V. 



AT GRANDMA S. 



-^k- 




lASTER came and brought holidays. The 
children were to spend them at Vincy 
Court, a fine old estate in Kent, which 
had belonged to Dr. Vincy 's father and was now 
the residence of his widowed mother. Grandma 
was dearly beloved by all the young people, and 
they were wild with delight when the news was 
brought to them by Miss Deane. She was going 
home to visit an ailing sister, and her pupils 
went to Kent in charge of Benson. 

Grandmamma had the old family coach, which 
was only brought into use when her grand- 
children came, waiting at the little station for 
them. It was a beautiful little country village, 
and as they drove leisurely along the road to 
Vincy Court Effie looked round her thinking it 
almost as beautiful as dear Craigroy.. It was 
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spring time yet, but summer had stolen upon 
the earth. All the trees were fresh and green 
and the hedgerows white with bloom. Wild 
flowers blossomed everywhere, and the glad 
birds sang on every bough. But when they 
swept up the great avenue and saw the lovely 
old house before them, looking like a beautiful 
picture in the bright sunlight, Eflie could scarcely 
repress a little cry of admiration. 

" This is Vincy Court, isn't it a splendid place?" 
said Mabel with pride. 

" Oh, yes. Cousin Mabel, I never saw such a 
lovely place," said EflSe warmly. 

Then the carriage stopped, and on the steps 
stood Grandmamma with her white hair and 
lovely placid face, ready to gather all her grand- 
children to her heart. Daisy sprang right into 
her arms, and Effie hung back while the greetings 
were going on, feeling that she had no part in 
them. But presently Grandmamma turned with 
a kiss and a warm welcome for the little stranger 
too. 

" I have seen your mother, my dear, and love 

her very much; you are very like her." 

That was enough for Effie. Her heart was 
(les) M 
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Grandma s from that very moment. What a 
scampering there was, to be sure, through all the 
great house, what a noise and shouting and 
laughing, and how pleased Grandma was to see 
them all; and what great exertions she made to 
make them all feel perfectly happy and at 
home. 

After tea they all went out to investigate the 
garden, and the stables, and the out-houses. And 
when Effie saw the poultry, and the pigeons, and 
the cows too, she felt like to cry, it reminded her 
so of home. After their long journey they were 
very tired, you may be sure, and quite ready to 
go early to bed. Mabel and Effie were to occupy 
the same room; and before beginning to undress 
Effie opened her Bible. Mabel had already 
brushed out her hair and was yawning sleepily. 

" Are you not going to read your chapter as 
Uncle George told us?" said Effie. 

"Not I, Im too sleepy for anything, and it 
won't do me any good." 

" You promised, Mabel." 

" Well, and I meant to do it when papa told 
us, but I'm too tired to-night." 

" What if he asks you about it. Cousin Mabel?" 
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"Oh, I can easily get out of it if you don't 
tell," said Mabel carelessly. 

"You couldn't, Mabel, unless you told Uncle 
George what is not true," said EflBie bravely. 

"Dear me, how very good you are! Did you 
never, all your life, Effie Campbell, say a thing 
which was not quite true?" 

" Never, Cousin Mabel. Mother taught me to 
think it a sin." 

"Nonsense, I've known mamma tell papa 
things I knew weren't true, and if it was such a 
sin she wouldn't do it." 

Effie was silent and went on with her reading. 
Mabel was in bed before her, and Effie thought 
her asleep. She was very quiet, thinking of 
father and mother and dear home, when to her 
amazement Mabel spoke. 

"I say, Effie, what makes you so good, so 
particular about your lessons, and so attentive to 
Miss Deane?" 

"Mother wants me to be an educated and 
accomplished woman, she said," answered Effie 
simply, " and I love Miss Deane." 

"Well, look here! I believe Fm horrid some- 
times to Miss Deane," said Mabel suddenly; "I 
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never used to think it anything till you came. 
I'll try and do better when we go home again. 
Miss Deane is a real nice governess, better than 
some girls I know have." 

Effie turned round and laid her arms round 
Mabel's neck. 

" Oh, Cousin Mabel, if you only would I would 
love you so much." 

"You are a little goose, Effie, I didn't think 
you cared," said Mabel in a queer quick, way. 
" Good-night, I hear eleven striking." 

So the little Scotch cousin was winning her 
way into Mabel's heart at last. 







CHAPTER VI 

DISOBEDIENCE. 



EXT day was bright and sunny. 
.^^y After breakfast the party set off to the 
"p woods in search of primroses. Mabel 
desired Daisy to be left behind, but she pleaded 
so tearfully to be taken that Effie undertook to 
look after her. Grandma told them to take 
great care of themselves, and be back for dinner 
at one, so they set off in high glee. They crossed 
the park, and through the trees could see the 
waters of the lake shimmering in the sun. A 
little wicket opened out on the path leading by 
the side of the lake along to the woods. It was 
a beautiful picture, the water was like .a sheet of 
glass, without a ripple on its bosom, and all round 
it the spreading trees were fresh and green in all 
the freshness of the spring. 

The broad leaves of the water-lilies lay on the 
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water, out near its centre, and Mabel declared 
she could see buds among them, but that was 
only imagination. 

They walked slowly round till they came to a 
gate just behind the boat-house, and which led 
into the wood. It was dark in the wood, the 
trees grew so thickly, and Effie gave a little cry, 
for down in the glen, nestling among the soft 
moss, the yellow primroses made a beautiful 
patch of colour amid the sombre green. 

Heart s ease and anemone were growing here in 
plenty, and four pairs of hands plunged in among 
them, and soon the baskets were filled. Tom 
stood a little away looking with longing eye at 
the lake and the boat-house. He knew perfectly 
well it was an understood thing they should 
not go on the lake without one of the gardeners 
to manage the boat. When they had been at 
the Court the summer before Tom had incurred 
Grandma's stern displeasure by unmooring the 
boat and going out in it with Charlie. 

Presently the four joined him with laden 
baskets, and proposed they should go over to the 
sunny bank beside the lake and arrange the 
flowers. This they accordingly did 
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"If we had only some of these lovely leaves 
out in the lake to lay round the basket it would 
be complete," said Mabel. 

" Let's go out and get them then," said Tom 
eagerly. " The boat-house isn't locked, and it's 
such a little thing we can easily get it out and 
row it ourselves." 

"Would Grandma like it?" said Mabel doubt- 
fully. 

"She wouldn't mind," said Tom. "Charlie, 
don't you mind you and I went out our- 
selves last summer, and we didn't come to any 
harm." 

"Yes," said Charlie reluctantly, "but Grandma 
was awful angry about it." 

" Well, we're nearly a year older now, and the 
water's so quiet there isn't any danger." 

"Yes, yes; go on the pretty water," cried Daisy 
clapping her hands. 

"Will you come, Mabel?" asked Tom. 

" Yes, if you're sure we won't all be drowned. 
I can row quite well, and I do want those leaves 
dreadfully." 

"Come on then; come on, Effie." 

Effie shook her head. 
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" I don't think Grandma would like it. Daisy 
and I will stay here and watch the flowers." 

" Coward," said Tom angrily, and Mabel looked 
very cross. 

" Me want to go," cried Daisy dismally. 

" Daisy shall go with us, of course," said Mabel. 
" I didn't think you were such a coward, EflSe 
Campbell." 

" I'm not a coward. Cousin Mabel," answered 
Effie; "but I'd rather be that than vex Grandma." 

"Goody, Goody," sneered Tom, and off they 
went to the boat-house leaving Effie behind. 

They succeeded in getting the boat out, and 
stepped in, Mabel and Tom taking an oar, and 
Charlie steering. Daisy sat in the middle, 
laughing in delight, and waving her plump hand 
to Effie. The latter felt envious to see them 
gliding over the water, but she felt sure they 
were disobeying Grandma, and tried to be con- 
tent on shore. The leaves were gathered all 
right, though Effie sat quaking to see how often 
they nearly capsized the boat by leaning over 
the side. Then they turned and began rowing 
back. Effie breathed freely when she saw them 
Hearing the shore, but unfortunately all danger 
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was not past. They were within a few yards of 
the landing-place when Daisy rose, and stood 
upright in the boat, shouting out to Effie. A 
backward stroke of Tom's oar gave the boat a 
great lurch, and the next moment Daisy was 
overboard, and had sunk beneath the cruel shin- 
ing water. 




.G^t3f? 



CHAPTER VII. 







WHAT CAME OF IT. 



iOR a moment those in the boat sat paralysed. 
^^ Effie grew white to the very lips, and rose 
^ and flew round to the boat-house. 

" Can't you get her out?" she cried in agony. 

" I don't see her/' answered Tom hoarsely, then 
Mabel began to scream helplessly and finally 
went off into hysterics. To Effie it was a terrible 
thing that they should sit and see Daisy drown 
without trying to save her. 

In a minute Effie s resolution was taken. She 
drew off her boots and waded into the water. 
Daisy was beyond her depth, she saw her white 
pinafore rise above the water a good way beyond 
the boat, but she could swim a little and was not 
afraid, God would help her. The others watched 
her in dumb, agonized wonder. Pretty soon Effie 
was carried off her feet, but the child seemed to 
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bo helped by God, for she was able to keep her- 
self afloat till she reached the pinafora Then 
she grasped it and by this time those in the boat 
had come to their senses and rowed towards 
them. Somehow or other they got them into 
the boat, but they lay so white and still that the 
three thought this escapade on the loch had 
killed both Effie and Daisy. Charlie, the most 
collected of them all, directly his feet touched 
dry land, darted off for home as fast as legs 
would carry him. And in an incredibly short 
time he returned with men and blankets, and 
poor Grandma running up behind, she had not 
even paused to put on a bonnet or shawl. Her 
face was perfectly white. Mabel was terrified to 
see her. 

Are they dead?" she asked in a strange voice. 
No, ma'am," cried one df the men. " They're 
livin' yet, both on 'em. Bill, run off to the village 
and tell the doctor to fly up." 

The man set off like an arrow, then they lifted 
the poor unconscious children tenderly, wrapped 
them in blankets and carried them away home. 
Yes, thank God, both lived. The doctor was at 
the house when they reached it, the man had 
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met him on the road, and every means was tried 
to restore consciousness. Daisy opened her eyes 
first, and Grandma fell on her knees in thankful 
prayer. If Daisy had died she could never have 
faced her son again. 

The doctor shook his head gravely over Effie. 
Her heart was beating faintly yet, but there was 
no sign of returning consciousness. Grandma got 
all the details from miserable Mabel, and related 
them to the doctor. He was perfectly amazed. 

"The strain upon the child must have been 
marvellous. You had better wire for Dr. Vincy 
and her parents as well. I am very doubtful 
about her." 

The five o'clock train brought Doctor and Mrs. 
Vincy, and Tom and Mabel crept guiltily away 
when they heard them come, afraid to see them. 

By this time EflSe was conscious and sleeping 
quietly. Dr. Vincy went straight to her and 
made a brief examination. 

" She'll live," he said, with much satisfaction. 
" Now I'll see Daisy, mother, and then I'll hear 
how this deplorable accident occurred." 

Daisy was wide awake and able to smile at 
papa and mamma when they bent over her. 
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The father's heart was very full, and even Mrs. 
Vincy seemed to be touched by EflSe's heroism. 

Doctor Vincy was terribly displeased with 
Mabel and Tom, but Grandma intervened for 
them. 

" They've suffered, George," she said, " I think 
they have had punishment enough. I think 
this will be a lesson they will never forget." 

Nevertheless Doctor Vincy went in search of 
the two. But when he saw how really penitent 
and distressed they were he forbore to punish 
them, only said sternly: 

"Let this be a lesson you will never forget, 
and both of you try and follow in the footsteps 
of your noble cousin. Young though she is, she 
is an example for us all." 

Then he went away upstairs to Effie. . She 
was awake now and smiled wonderingly to see 
Uncle George bending over her. Then she 
seemed to remember everything, and cried out in 
distress. 

"Oh, Uncle George, where's Daisy? Is she 
drowned? Did I get her out of the lake? I 
tried so hard but I forget." 

" Yes, thank God, my precious child," said 
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Uncle George with trembling lips, "Daisy is safe. 
What am I to say to you?" 

" Oh, Uncle George, I am so glad," murmured 
Effie drowsily, and turned over again, and fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke again it was morning surely, 
for the sun was shining. 

There was somebody sitting within the bed 
curtains, somebody with a very sweet face, and 
in the window somebody else stood beside Uncle 
George, and Effie could see his face quite well: 

Father and Mother! 

She stretched out one hand very softly and 
laid it on mother s, then mother rose and gathered 
her to her heart, and Effie felt her tears falling 
on her face. Then Uncle George looked round, 
and slipped away, leaving father and mother 
alone with their darling. 




CONCLUSION. 

"WW* 

SK MIGHT tell you a great deal more about 
EflSe, how she grew well and strong again, 
and how they all went back to London, and 
what a consultation there was with father and 
mother about going home without her. But 
Uncle George pled so earnestly, and EflSe herself 
seemed so willing to remain, th^t the matter was 
settled. So EfEe stayed. 

I might tell you, too, how very dear she became 
to them all; how her influence made Mabel a 
gentle, loving girl, and worked a wonderful 
change even in Tom. It was not words that 
made EflSe's influence so strong, it was deeds, and 
earnest, obedient, loving ways which made her 
cousins seek to imitate her. Ay, the little Vincy's 
have occasion to bless the day which brought the 
little Scotch cousin to their home. 

With all these things I might fill quite a num- 
ber of pages, but the Editor is inexorable, and I 
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must say good-bye. I trust I have written enough 
to show how lovely a thing it is for little ones to 
be loving, and gentle, and kind, and obedient 
always to those older and wiser than themselves. 
All these are the blossoms of life which will 
help little pilgrims to become workers for Christ, 
till by and by they reign with Him above. In 
fulness of time Effie went back to mother, an 
educated and accomplished woman, and became 
the very sunshine of Craigroy. 
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IN THE KING'S NAME; 

Or the Cruise of the Kestrel. By G. MAmriLLB Fenh, author 

of « Oflf to the Wilds," " Middy and Ensign,'' *' Hollowdale 

Grange,'' " Charlie Lance," "Nat the Naturalist," &c IUu»- 

trated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive Design on side, bevelled 

Jboards, price 6tf. 

"In the King's Name" is a spirited rtorj of the Jacobite times, con- 
cflming the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval otScer in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel. Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who'desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incidenl Mr. 
Faon's juvenile books have achieved a wide reputation, and "In the 
King's Name" is one of the most lively and charaoteristio of his vrorics. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. HmrrT, Special Cot- 

respondent of the '^ Standard," author of ''The March to 

Magdala," « The March to Coomassie," " The Young Buglers," 

** The Comet of Horse," « In Times of Peril," "Facing Death," 

&C. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 

and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, witii elegant Design on side, 

beyelled boards, price 63. 

" Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried oS the palm. 
The heroes of the story sail as lads witii Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from atree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion oi the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
although very useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractive than the great 
variety of exciting adventure through which the young advanturen pass 
in the course ol their voyagea. « 
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STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascot R Hops, author of 

«* Spindle Stories," "The Old Tales of Chivalry," ** Stories of 

Long Ago," &c. &c. With nearly 100 Illustrations, of which 

8 are full -page size, from Drawings by Gordon Bbowits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

A Series of the best of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Ro- 
mance, told in refined and simple language, and adapted to young readers. 
A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for boys who love to 
hear of great deeds and enterprises of high renown. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yaughan Pit A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

By G. A. Hbntt, author of "In Times of Peril," "The Young 

Buglers," "Comet of Horse," "Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 

8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, price 5«. 

"Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and hardship to carry out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the story, though only a 
colliery lad, is a chai-acter that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though "shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by bo^s in every station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manyillb 
Fenn, author of "In the King's Name," "Off to the Wilds," 
"The Yicar's People," &c &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price bs. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion bv an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
hlaok comrade, and oi the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 
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1, doth tUffant, 7(. Cd. 



THE UNIVERSE: 

Oe thb Ihfinitblt Grrat and thb Ikfibitblt Litilb. A 
Sketch of CkiDtrasta in Creatioti, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural iScience. £7 F. A. Podcbbt, u.d. II- 
luatrated iy 
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BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Ltsaght, 
author of " Nearer and Dearer," " Over the Border,** " Under 
the Sword," "Mike o' the Shannon," &c With 6 fall-page 
IllustrationB in black and tint Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 
design on aide, price 3«. 6d, 

"Brother and Sister." An interesting story for young people, showing 
by the narratiye of the ▼iciasitudefl and strnggles of a family which has 
"come down in the world/' and of the braye endeavours of its two younger 
members, how the pressure of adversity is mitigated by domestic affeotion» 
mutual confidence, and hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl Without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Read, author of 
**The Lawyer's Daughter," &c. &c With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, clotii elegant, 3s. 6d, 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adyentures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and tne interest of the stoiy is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight By Gregson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown 8vo^ doth 
elegant, price 3«. 6d, 

" For a yolmne of neat stories carefallj told oommend us to VbSB.''—8eoUman. 
"Will donbtleas serve as a aofficient stimulant to the dubioos honn of twilight^ 
without depriying the hours of night of their nataxal stfanulant of sleep." — Tima. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by E. M. Berbns. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3«. 6d. 

"Written in a spirit of reverent symp&thj and of well-sustained interest while its 
absolute purity should secure it a place in every tKmilj,'*—SehoobmuUr 
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GARNERED SHEAVES 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitmak, author of 
" Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,** " Heroines of the 
Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and Loss," 
&c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, doth neat, price Zs. 6d, 

This Tale gives in narrative form the history and adventures of a class of 
Sunday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some chapters 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, and mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-field; while, in other chapters, we Usten to the quiet 
teachings of one of Grod's faithful servants, who st^ve to " gamer sheaves 
for Christ. " The wide difference between the honourable upright youth, and 
one who is clever and cunning, but dishonest, is here depicted by incidents 
from the life; and it is proved that "godliness hath promise of the life 
that now is," as well as of that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
school teachers may learn that their ** labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord." 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. Emma Kaymond Pitman, 
author of Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," '^ Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price Zs. 6d, 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of tiie story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timidiigr, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. Tom Higgins, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
well as many minor characters, are among the fruits of her labours there. 
Alfred GodJnrey follows the sea, and meets with much trial and hardship 
on board — experiences which test and purify his character. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in w^-domg, and shows how faithful 
effort is rewarded. 
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LIFERS DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Ray- 
mond Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine,*' " Heroines of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3«. 6fl?. 

A StoiT of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others veiy 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happm^ qxq to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
" who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Ratmond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroiues 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss,"&c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, 3«. 6ci?. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a yotmg 
woman cast upon the world by her father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and uie young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
tiie heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of TOarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Someraet'H Inheritance. Bf Chablis Pearck, author 
of "Frank the Pisher-boy," "The Golden Island," ftc Ac. 
With 4 fnll-pags IlluHtrationB printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8to, cloth elegant, price 2«. ^d. 

"The Ball of Fortune, oi 

' ' ' daaling ivitL ^ ._ _, 

ID the strange bequest left bj a «ea oaptain, and tlie endea- 
Tuim ui KjinB luiHnipulouB panoni to ob^iu poaseaaioD of it before the 
diaooTory of the troe heir ia the penon of a negleoted atreat Arsb. The 
atory ia liTelj and attnctiTa. and the incidaDtB more ao quiokly that tba 
attention ol tba reader ia loatamed throughout. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

Bj Darlst Dalb, author of "Little Bricks," "The Black 
Donkey," "A Tearful Victory," &c &c With 4 full-page 
Illnstrationa. Cloth elegant, 2f. 6t^ 

Thia ia a Urely and amuiuig account of a fainily, the memben of whioh 
vbila the; lived in affiuaoce were remorkabla for tWr dieconteat, but vho, 
after the auppoaed loai of fortune has compelled them to seek a mora 
humUe home in Jersey, bacome less selfish, and derelop verv eicellent 
liaiti of ohofactsr und«- the preaaure of comparstiTa adTeraty. Their 
•scapades aod uurow eecapea &om seiioua dangers form an eicitins part 
of the narratiTa. which oontaina many pleasant epiaodea of lifahi the 



EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS. 

And Pictures of Foreign Lauds. A Book for ToutL With 
engraved Titl« and Frontispiece, doth elegant, Si. (U 

The objsot hi thla work is to vbet the appetite rather than to satiate the 
mind of (he readers — to oreate within thna a daaire to know mora of the 
■bang* oonntriaa and paoplsa hen nuntianed. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DATS: 

Records of Suffering snd SaTing. A Book for Boys. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Goth elegant, 2t. QcL 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the oiher misfortones which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who loye to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on tne lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences wmch have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6d. 

Captivity and Esea^ is at all times an attractive subject lor youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
f oimd to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d, 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological order. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Touth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 28, 6d. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce reocnrds and other 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

The incidents in this volume are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of tiiose who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlatbr Bussey and T. 
Wilson Eeid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
doth elegant, 2«. 6d. 

'* The idea of the book is admirable, and its execution is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perusal. The work is well done." — SeoUman, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

'* A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the Uttractireness of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Serieo." — 
Abtrdeen Journal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6dL 

" A compilation from which a Tariety of interesting iniStMrmation may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis."— iitiWiMnim. 
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FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By KosA MvLHOLLAHD, author of " Five Little FannerB," " Ths 
Little Flower Seekera," "Pink &nd Blossom," &c. With 
3 full-page niustrationa in colours. Crown 8to, doth, with 
neat deaiga on cover, price 2i. 

What is eaUsd Mlschiat mnj often be regarded u ths aiperimsDtal 
■dTeuturei of children, and this sCor; of child^life is, from thu point of 
' little booka. Xta 



OUK DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. Bj Mn. B. H. Bbad. Illustrat«d bj 
maDf Woodcuts in the text, and a Frontispiece printed ia 
colour. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price Si. 

: children, showing the growth and daTelopment of gharaotar 

~' ~nd pleaBaaUjr descnbiag the lurrouDdinga of the tami^ 

Butertaining snaU adveDturea aoitable for 1017 juvenile 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What ehe Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs. B. H. Bead, 
author of "Our Dolly," Silvermere," So. &c With many 
Woodcut lUnBtratians in the text, and a Frontispiece printed 
in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price ii. 

" Fairy Fancy" is ■ »toiy fa 

of a fairj who dwells amidst ._. 

onlj their conduct but the «ingular bohaviour of " To'ph," the raren, and 
other creaturea aeaooiated with them. The tale ii designed to (how the 
influence of character eveo among httle otiildren, and the narratire is such 
ai to awaken and nutaia the inlmst of the younger readen. 
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ADVENTUKES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BR 

By Alice Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towers,* ''Bessie 
Lang," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 28, 

'* lira. Wishing-to-Be." The strange adyentures of a very young lady, 
showing how she met with the wondeirful people of nurserjr legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the little Ones; foimded 
on a fanciful reference to well-known characters of jurenile song and 
story, 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. With 
3 Illustrations in colours. By Clara Mulholland. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 

This is a book which will amuse quite Uttle folks, as a storv of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which tney lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bimny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of JSsop. By Greosoit 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight," "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim,'' &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
' tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2«. 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the smreds of wit and wisdom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in tiie guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teaoh some sound 
lesson in praotioal morality. 
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THE 
TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two Illustrations in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d. 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
BjOmstjeme Bj5rnson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8y0| 192 pp., doth extra. Is, 6d, 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Ahwii S. Swan, author of " Shadow Liyes,** " Thankful Rest," 
&C. With two lUtistrations printed in colour. Foolscap Svo, 
192 pp., doth extra, Is. ^, 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Ba.ppyman. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed 
in colours. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., doth extr% Is, 6d. 

JEANNE D'AEO, THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in colours. Foolscap 8to, 
doth extra. Is, 6d, 
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THE NEW EOT AT MERRITON. 

By Jdlia Ooddard. With Frontispiece in colonr. Fcap. 8vo, 
1S8 pp., cloth extra, price U. 
"A itoiT of Bngliili Khool lifc. It la im itttampt to txieh ■ Hinitwlut Ugiin eods 
of bODOor thim that which pnrftflB ubong th* gBbarml ran of Hhoolboji, and the 
Iflno rnnkm ■ ntj pod narj/'—SAotl Baard ClaiHuiiL. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With IVoutiapiece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., doth eitra, 

"ThI* li > tUnil; itoITOf emit pitthca. It don not obtmilTsI^ dlntita Iti Igwm. 
but it qnlfltlj JntrodnooB, and l«airia lb within tht hnrt.'* — Aberdeen JirwndL 

JON OP ICELAND: 
A True Storj, With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., 
cloth extra, price If. 

" 'Jon of loeluid * if a itnrdj, w«ll ednated Tonng lovUndn, who beooDw a m^ 
oi^Ulauha'. It fim ahildnn > dew idwoT tha cUsT phjnlail (Htonaof tha 
bdMldfUldirftJuilmplomndnunlTohArHtoiof itt liihibltuiti.''-'&Aoof ffnOfcUtM. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEAEE. 

Bj Maofarlakd and Abbt Saob. With Fcontiapiece in oolonr, 
Fcap. 670, 128 pp., dolh extra, price 1«. 

"Hwifanfaimntold in raoh » nj thrt jonng popplt haTJng wnd tlMm wm dwln 
to Modj the woiki of ShukespMin In thali oriciiuil form.'— lAi fittoaliiiii tmi. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Stot7 of a City Boy and a Forest Boy, With Frontiapieoe 

in colour. Fcap, 8to, 123 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

"Thb if On hktorjDf the ion of m wealthy Bunbnis merohut, wbowlnhod to 
fcUow In the itapa of BobinHn Cnna. H« riiitad Hallfoiuid and Uie Hull Moon- 
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FIKESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp.^ cloth extra, price Is, 

" Nine gtories are included, all for girls, enoonraging them to try and do their 
dntj. Tonng servanta would find this boolc rery interesting." — The SehoUmtstreu. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" To the Sea in Ship* records sereral noted disasters at sea, such as the foundering 
of the Xomton and the wreck of the A Uantie. It also contains narratiyes oi suooes*- 
ftil reioiiM. This is a capital book for hojn."— School Gtuirdian. 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Doos. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" Byery boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide fix)m an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides * Jack's 
Victory ' there are ten other stories about dogs in this yolume. These narratlTea are 
not old ones, but are tnth and pleasing."— 2%e SehoolmUtreu. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told bt one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

*' This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary yictories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable wilftilness." — Aberdeen Journal 



Slackie <f Son's New FvblicaHons. 




LITTLE DANIEL 

A Story of a Flood on the Ehme. With Frontispiece in oolonr. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., doth extra, price 1*. 
" A. ninplfl imd toDcliiiif atair of a floott on tbs Rhina, (old u mil u G«aifa 
Ehot u ji»phic«llj WTBta (4 Tlu XUt im M< Flau. "—Qonmiu. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 
A Tale of Old Russia. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8to, 
123 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

n a, itory, reatUriog a fiotioa ot Life in 



a uutead ot Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of Russian Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 12S pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

The storiei in the Tolume comprige: — Tha Life of Saslia, a poor boj who, 
by Ilia lore of knowledge and his induHtry, sared the life of his lord, and 
finall; rose to nealtli and gained his freedom, —lacideots ot remai^bl* 
personal brsTery in the Russian army, — An intarasting story of humble life 
in Russia,— A story of Russian mining life, — A bear-hunt in Russia, bo, tm. 

TRIJE STOEIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 
A Beries of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 

oolonra. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price If. 

The book oontuns storiea — Ot some of the early printers, ^How Quentin 

Uatiyi the Antwerp smith becaoie a great painter,— The rise and fall 

ot Jean Aogo the fisherman ot Dieppe, — The early trials of Frit> KBmer 

the tier's son, wbo could not leom his father's trade bat who became 



heroism of Casabiaoca the li! 



BlaclM ■£ Son's Nm> Publications. 




THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A Storj of ludntrtrj. With FroutiBpiece in ocdoun. Medinu^ 
8yo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This book ooDtuiu two tales, the first btended to incoleate luUta el 
iw tlut mediDcritj with ^ersereTUMM •ohivraa 
ji '^ talfint" wasted or muaDtJidiL 



THE MAID OF DOMREMT: 
And other Tales. With Frontispieca in colotus. Uedinm 6to, 

doth elegant, price 6d. 

"The Haid of Domremy" is in fact Joan of Are, whose stoir ii well imi- 
dered into something lesa than twectj psRes. OUier «aatioiu of the littls 
Tolume treat of the "Feaet of Cherriei ; '^ " Somethine aboot Boyal Chil- 
dTBo;" "The Black Douglas;" "What eBay Did," and "JahtuuukSebai.' 
•J;^^g„ „- -" ^•— -' '- -1 



LITTLE ERIC: 



ncoloura. lledinm 8to, 



A Stoi7 of Honestj. With Froutiapiece 
doth elegant, price Vd. 

This ig a pure juvemle fiction, illustratiTe ot bmUiralDeH iind honest; 
It ia full of iDterest fnnn beginning (o end, and well Biitad ai a rewArd 
book tor Sunday Scboola. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALEBj 
And other Storiee. With Frontispiece in ecdoura. Mediam Sto, 
cloth degant, price 6d. 

"Uncle Ben die Whaler" ii an "old salt" who telle a group of ohUdren 
a Tery interesting tale of hie career aa a seaman in the Arctic waters. The 
other stories in the Tolume are : — Three Handfula of Qrain, — The Golden 
Bule,— The Broken Jar. 



Blackie t& Son's New Pvblicaticms. 




THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8to 
doth elegant, price 6d. 

A Toath namsd Seabpeaoa ii sbovn under tbe guidauo* of the tairj 
Poraneart all the deoeptioni in the Palace of Luxury, — Madam Sunihins t 
pai^la about the Swan of Fortune,— The C!olorado beetle's talk with the 
veatberoocb, — and other short amuaine storiea, 

THE CHARCOAL BUHNER: 

Or Kindness Repaid. Witli Frontispiece in colonrs. Medium 8to, 
cloth elegant, price 6<£ 

Thu u a moat interestiDg story of a poor eharooal-biiraer in a GemuD 
forest, oho diBCOvers and relierea a woondod officer, and ii bimiieU >ft«r- 
warda strangely daliverod from death by the saEoe officer. The tale iuoul- 
oatfis the duty of always showing tindnpm and of forgiving an injiuy. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Story of Doing Eight. With Frontispiece in colours. Uedinm 
8ro, cloth elegant, price 6i£ 

It 1> a tale of a little Shee-blaok to whom a gsntleman gars half-a-orown 
by mistake for a penny, and it shows all the good that oame to this little 
bo^ through seeking to restore Hm silver ooin to its owner. ProTing how 
it u always best to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WATS; 
Stories of Man and his Best Friend. With FrontiiBpiece i 
Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 6i2. 



BludM li- Hun's A(U; J'aUicatw. 




THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 
A Legendarj Story. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloUi elegant, price 6d, 

The tale ii fadd 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 
Stories for the Young, Witt Frontispiece in colonrs. Medium 
8to, clotli elegant, price 6d. 

'b LesoD— The Visit at Ui 



— Mv Friend Jaoques — Honesty and UMfulni 

re aU Uvely Uttla r ■ -^ _-..--_i-.-. 

rittan and Taiy at 



THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medinm 8to, 
cloth elegant, price Sd. 

This book contaiiw a leriea of little itoriea of Encliah life and of the 
eiperienca of young people in this tand, Tbej are all deog^ied to enforoe 
■oma important moral lesson, such M honesty, industiy, kindneBs, &B. fee. 



A Stor; about an Iceberg. With Frontiapiece iB colours. Uedium 

6vo, cloth elegant, price Bd, 

This is a tnia of tha Arctio regions, full of peculiar interast and riridly 
■uggBstiva of the teelini which is conreyed to tha mind of the traveller 
who wonders OTsr these latituiles The olJier stories in tha Tolume are :— 
Proien in ; a 8)017 of tha Aratia Circle, — Idana and Her Apples ; a Story 



BlaMe & SorCs Books for the Young. 



Price 28. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Cobkraw. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Gregson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Claba Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRir MPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By Gkeqson 
Gow. 

THE HAPPY LAD. Fy BjCrnstjerne BjCrnson. 

INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 

BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Happyman. 

PATRIOT MARTYR: the Life and Times of Jeanne d'Aro. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarland and 
Abby Sage. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industiy. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories, 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 
Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 

NICHOLINA: A Story about an Iceberg. 
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